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SAINT GREGORY PALAMAS AND THE TRADITION 
OF THE FATHERS* 


By THE VERY REV. GEORGES FLOROVSKY 


I 


“Following the Holy Fathers” ... It was usual in the Ancient 
Church to introduce doctrinal statements by phrases like this. The 
Decree of Chalcedon opens precisely with these very words. The 
Seventh Ecumenical Council introduces its decision concerning the 
Holy Icons in a more elaborate way: “Following the Divinely inspired 
teaching of the Holy Fathers and the Tradition of the Catholic 
Church.” The didaskalia of the Fathers is the formal and normative 
term of reference. 


Now, this was much more than just an “appeal to antiquity.” In- 
deed, the Church always stresses the permanence of her faith through 
the ages, from the very beginning. This identity, since the Apostolic 
times, is the most conspicuous sign and token of right faith — always 
the same. In the famous phrase of Vincent of Lerins, in ipsa item ca- 
tholica ecclesia magnopere curandum est ut id teneamus quod ubique, 
quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditum est (Commonitorium, cap. 
2.3). The Church holds fast to what has been always believed, every- 
where and by all. Yet, “antiquity” by itself is not an adequate proof 
of the true faith. Moreover, the Christian message was obviously a 
striking ‘‘novelty’”’ for the “ancient world,” and, indeed, a call to radi- 
cal “renovation.” The “Old” has passed away, and everything has 
been ‘made New.” On the other hand, heresies could also appeal to 
the past and invoke the authority of certain “traditions.” In fact, 
heresies were often lingering in the past. Archaic formulas can often 
be dangerously misleading. Vincent of Lerins himself was fully aware 


* A lecture delivered at Thessalonike, Greece, on the occasion of che 600th 
anniversary of the Dormition of St. Gregory Palamas, at which time the Uni- 
versity of Salonika conferred upon the author an honorary doctorate in theology. 


1 It has been recently suggested that Gnostics were actually the first to invoke 
formally the authority of an ‘Apostolic Tradition” and that it was their usage 
which moved St. Irenaeus to elaborate his own conception of Tradition. D. B. 
Reynders, ‘‘Paradosis: Le progrés de l’idée de tradition jusqu’a Saint Irenee,” in 
Recherches de Théologie ancienne et medievale, V (1933), Louvain, pp. 155- 
191. In any case, Gnostics used to refer to “tradition.” 
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of this danger. It would suffice to quote this pathetic passage of his: 
“And now, what an amazing reversal of the situation! The authors 
of the same opinion are adjudged to be catholics, but the followers — 
heretics; the masters are absolved, the disciples are condemned; the 
writers of the books will be children of the Kingdom, their followers 
will go to Gehenna” — Et 0 mira rerum conversio! Auctores ejusdem 
opinionis catholici, consectatores vero haeretici judicantur; absolvuntur 
magistri, condemnantur discipuli; conscriptores librorum filii regni 
erunt, adsertores vero gehenna suscipiet (Commonitorium, cap. 6). 
Vincent had in mind, of course, St. Cyprian and the Donatists. St. 
Cyprian himself was facing the same situation. “Antiquity” as such 
may happen to be just an inveterate prejudice: nam antiquitas sine 
veritate vetustas erroris est (Epist. 74). And again: Dominus, Ego 
sum, inquit, veritas. Non dixit, Ego sum consuetudo (Sententiae epis- 
coporum numero 87, cap. 30). It is to say —“‘old customs” as such 
do not guarantee the truth. “Truth” is not just a “habit.” 


The true tradition is only the tradition of truth, traditio veritatis. 
This tradition, according to St. Irenaeus, is grounded in, and secured 
by, that charisma veritatis certum, which has been ‘deposited’ in the 
Church from the very beginning and has been preserved by the un- 
interrupted succession of episcopal ministry: gui cum episcopatus suc- 
cessione charisma veritatis certum acceperunt (Adv. haereses, 1V.A0.2). 
“Tradition” in the Church is not a continuity of human memory, or a 
permanence of rites and habits. It is a living tradition — depositum 
juvenescens, in the phrase of St. Irenaeus. Accordingly, it cannot be 
counted inter mortuas regulas. Ultimately, tradition is a continuity of 
the abiding presence of the Holy Spirit in the Church, a continuity of 
Divine guidance and illumination. The Church is not bound by the 
“letter.” Rather, she is constantly moved forth by the “spirit.” The 
same Spirit, the Spirit of Truth, which “spake through the Phophets,” 
which guided the Apostles, is still continuously guiding the Church 
into the fuller comprehension and understanding of the Divine truth, 
from glory to glory. 


“Following the Holy Fathers’ . . . This is not a reference to some 
abstract tradition, in formulas and propositions. It is primarily an ap- 
peal to holy witnesses. Indeed, we appeal to the Apostles, and not 
just to an abstract ‘‘Apostolicity.”” In the similar manner do we refer 
to the Fathers. The witness of the Fathers belongs, intrinsically and 
integrally, to the very structure of Orthodox belief. The Church is 
equally committed to the kerygma of the Apostles and to the dogma 
of the Fathers. We may quote at this point an admirable ancient hymn 
(probably, from the pen of St. Romanus the Melode). ‘Preserving 
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the kerygma of the Apostles and the dogmas of the Fathers, the Church 
has sealed the one faith and wearing the tunic of truth she shapes 
rightly the brocade of heavenly theology and praises the great mystery 
of piety.” 


The Church is “Apostolic” indeed. But the Church is also 
“Patristic.”” She is intrinsically “the Church of the Fathers.” These 
two “notes” cannot be separated. Only by being “Patristic” is the 
Church truly “Apostolic.” The witness of the Fathers is much more 
than simply a historic feature, a voice from the past. Let us quote 
another hymn — from the office of the Three Hierarchs. ‘“By the word 
of knowledge you have composed the dogmas which the fishermen have 
established first in simple words, in knowledge by the power of the 
Spirit, for thus our simple piety had to acquire composition” — T@ 
hoy@ Tis yyMoews ovviotatat ta doyuata, G tO mow év hOyoIs Gxhois zateE- 
6ddhovto GAteis Ev yvwoer Suvduer tod IIvetuatos, ger yao zai ovtw tO 
dxkovv hywdv of6as tiv ovotacw xthoacta. There are, as it were, two 
basic stages in the proclamation of the Christian faith. “Our simple 
faith had to acquire composition.” There was an inner urge, an inner 
logic, an internal necessity, in this transition— from kerygma to 
dogma. Indeed, the teaching of the Fathers, and the dogma of the 
Church, are still the same “simple message’ which has been once de- 
livered and deposited, once for ever, by the Apostles. But now it is, 
as it were, properly and fully articulated. The Apostolic preaching is 
kept alive in the Church, not only merely preserved. In this sense, 
the teaching of the Fathers is a permanent category of Christian ex- 
istence, a constant and ultimate measure and criterion of right faith. 
Fathers are not only witnesses of the old faith, testes antiquitatis. They 
are rather witnesses of the true faith, testes veritatis. ““The mind of 
the Fathers” is an intrinsic term of reference in Orthodox theology, 
no less than the word of the Holy Writ, and indeed never separated 
from it. As it has been well said recently, ‘the Catholic Church of all 
ages is not merely a daughter of the Church of the Fathers, — she is 
and remains the Church of the Fathers.’’* 


The main distinctive mark of Patristic theology was its “existential” 
character, if we may use this current neologism. The Fathers theolo- 
gized, as St. Gregory of Nazianzus put it, “in the manner of the 





* Paul Maas, ed., Frithbyzantinische Kirchenpoesie, 1, Bonn, 1910, s. 24. 
* Louis Bouyer, “Le renouveau des etudes patristiques,” in La Vie Intellectu- 
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Apostles, not in that of Aristotle’ — Ghevtixs, ov aouototehtxds 
(Hom. 23.12). Their theology was still a “message,” a kerygma. Their 
theology was still “kerygmatic theology,” even if it was often logically 
arranged and supplied with intellectual arguments. The ultimate ref. 
erence was there still to the vision of faith, to spiritual knowledge and 
experience. Apart from life in Christ theology carries no conviction 
and, if separated from the life of faith, theology may degenerate into 
empty dialectics, a vain polylogia, without any spiritual consequence. 
Patristic theology was existentially rooted in the decisive commitment 
of faith. It was not a self-explanatory ‘‘discipline” which could be pre- 
sented argumentatively, that is dguototedx@s, without any prior spir- 
itual engagement. In the age of theological strife and incessant de. 
bates, the great Cappadocian Fathers formally protested against the 
use of dialectics, of “Aristotelian syllogisms,” and endeavored to refer 
theology back to the vision of faith. Patristic theology could be only 
“preached” or “proclaimed” — preached from the pulpit, proclaimed 
also in the words of prayer and in the sacred rites, and indeed mani- 
fested in the total structure of Christian life. Theology of this kind 
can never be separated from the life of prayer and from the exercise 
of virtue. “The climax of purity is the beginning of theology,” as St. 
John the Klimakos puts it: Téos d& dyveiag txddeois Peohoyias (Scala 
Paradisi, grade 30). 


On the other hand, theology of this type is always, as it were, “pro- 
paideutic,” since its ultimate aim and purpose is to ascertain and to 
acknowledge the Mystery of the Living God, and indeed to bear wit- 
ness to it, in word and deed. “Theology” is not an end in itself. It is 
always but a way. Theology, and even the “dogmas,” present no more 
than an “intellectual contour” of the revealed truth, and a “noetic’ 
testimony to it. Only in the act of faith is this ‘‘contour’’ filled with 
content. Christological formulas are fully meaningful only for those 
who have encountered the Living Christ, and have received and ac- 
knowledged Him as God and Saviour, and are dwelling by faith in 
Him, in His body, the Church. In this sense, theology is never a self- 
explanatory discipline. It is constantly appealing to the vision of faith. 
“What we have seen and have heard we announce to you.” Apart from 
this “announcement” theological formulas are empty and of no con- 
sequence. For the same reason these formulas can never be taken 
“abstractly,” that is, out of total context of belief. It is misleading to 
single out particular statements of the Fathers and to detach them 
from the total perspective in which they have been actually uttered, 
just as it is misleading to manipulate with detached quotations from 
the Scripture. It is a dangerous habit “‘to quote’ the Fathers, that is, 
their isolated sayings and phrases, outside of that concrete setting in 
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which only they have their full and proper meaning and are truly alive. 
“To follow” the Fathers does not mean just “to quote” them. “To 
follow” the Fathers means to acquire their “mind,” their phronema. 


Now, we have reached the crucial point. The name of ‘Church 
Fathers” is usually restricted to the teachers of the Ancient Church. 
And it is currently assumed that their authority depends upon their 
“antiquity,” upon their comparative nearness to the ‘‘Primitive Church,” 
to the initial “Age” of the Church. Already St. Jerome had to contest 
this idea. Indeed, there was no decrease of ‘‘authority,” and no de- 
crease in the immediacy of spiritual competence and knowledge, in the 
course of Christian history. In fact, however, this idea of ‘“‘decrease’”’ 
has strongly affected our modern theological thinking. In fact, it is 
too often assumed, consciously or unconsciously, that the Early Church 
was, as it were, closer to the spring of truth. As an admission of our 
own failure and inadequacy, as an act of humble self-criticism, such 
an assumption is sound and helpful. But it is dangerous to make of it 
the starting point or basis of our “theology of Church history,” or even 
of our theology of the Church. Indeed, the Age of the Apostles should 
retain its unique position. Yet, it was just a beginning. It is widely 
assumed that the “Age of the Fathers’’ has also ended, and accordingly 
it is regarded just as an ancient formation, “antiquated” in a sense and 
“archaic.” The limit of the “Patristic Age” is variously defined. It is 
usual to regard St. John of Damascus as the “last Father” in the East, 
and St. Gregory the Dialogos or Isidore of Seville as “the last’ in the 
West. This periodization has been justly contested in recent times. 
Should not, for instance, St. Theodore of Studium, at least, be included 
among “the Fathers’? Already Mabillon suggested that Bernard of 
Clairvaux, the Doctor mellifluous, was “the last of the Fathers, and 
surely not unequal to the earlier ones.’* Actually, it is more than a 
question of periodization. From the Western point of view “the Age 
of the Fathers” has been succeeded, and indeed superseded, by “the 
Age of the Schoolmen,” which was an essential step forward. Since 
the rise of Scholasticism “Patristic theology” has been antiquated, has 
become actually a “past age,” a kind of archaic prelude. This point 
of view, legitimate for the West, has been, most unfortunately, ac- 
cepted also by many in the East, blindly and uncritically. Accordingly, 
one has to face the alternative. Either one has to regret the “back- 
wardness” of the East which never developed any “‘Scholasticism’” of 
its own. Or one should retire into the “Ancient Age,” in a more or 





*Mabillon, Bernardi Opera, Praefatio generalis, n. 23, Migne, P.L., 
CLXXXII, c. 26. 
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less archeological manner, and practice what has been wittily described 
recently as a ‘‘theology of repetition.’” The latter, in fact, is just a 
peculiar form of imitative ‘“‘scholasticism.” 


Now, it is not seldom suggested that, probably, “the Age of the 
Fathers” has ended much earlier than St. John of Damascus. Very 
often one does not proceed further than the Age of Justinian, or even 
already the Council of Chalcedon. Was not Leontius of Byzantium 
already ‘‘the first of the Scholastics”? Psychologically, this attitude is 
quite comprehensible, although it cannot be theologically justified. In- 
deed, the Fathers of the Fourth century are much more impressive, 
and their unique greatness cannot be denied. Yet, the Church remained 
fully alive also after Nicea and Chalcedon. The current overemphasis 
on the “‘first five centuries” dangerously distorts theological vision, 
and prevents the right understanding of the Chalcedonian dogma itself. 
The decree of the Sixth Ecumenical Council is often regarded as a kind 
of an “appendix” to Chalcedon, interesting only for theological spe- 
cialists, and the great figure of St. Maximus the Confessor is almost 
completely ignored. Accordingly, the theological significance of the 
Seventh Ecumenical Council is dangerously obscured, and one is left 
to wonder, why the Feast of Orthodoxy should be related to the com- 
memoration of Church’s victory over the Iconoclasts. Was it not just 
a “ritualistic controversy” ? We often forget that the famous formula 
of the Consensus quinquesaecularis, that is, actually, up to Chalcedon, 
was a Protestant formula, and reflected a peculiar Protestant “theology 
of history.” It was a restrictive formula, as much as it seemed to be 
too inclusive to those who wanted to be secluded in the Apostolic Age. 
The point is, however, that the current Eastern formula of “the Seven 
Ecumenical Councils” is hardly much better, if it tends, as it usually 
does, to restrict or to limit the Church’s spiritual authority to the first 
eight centuries, as if “the Golden Age’ of Christianity has already 
passed and we are now, probably, already in an Iron Age, much lower 
on the scale of spiritual vigor and authority. Our theological thinking 
has been dangerously affected by the pattern of decay, adopted for the 
interpretation of Christian history in the West since the Reformation. 
The fullness of the Church was then interpreted in a static manner, 
and the attitude to Antiquity has been accordingly distorted and mis- 
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construed. After all, it does not make much difference, whether we | 


restrict the normative authority of the Church to one century, or to 
five, or to eight. There should be no restriction at all, Consequently, 
there is no room for any “theology of repetition.” The Church is still 
fully authoritative as she has been in the ages past, since the Spirit of 
Truth quickens her now no less effectively as in the ancient times. 
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One of the immediate results of our careless periodization is that 
we simply ignore the legacy of Byzantine theology. We are prepared, 
now more than only a few decades ago, to admit the perennial author- 
ity of “the Fathers,” especially since the revival of Patristic studies in 
the West. But we still tend to limit the scope of admission, and ob- 
viously “Byzantine theologians” are not readily counted among the 
“Fathers.” We are inclined to discriminate rather rigidly between 
“Patristics” — in a more or less narrow sense —and “Byzantinism.” 
We are still inclined to regard “Byzantinism” as an inferior sequel to 
the Patristic Age. We have still doubts about its normative relevance 
for theological thinking. Now, Byzantine theology was much more 
than just a “repetition” of Patristic theology, nor was that which was 
new in it of an inferior quality in comparison with “Christian Antiq- 
uity.” Indeed, Byzantine theology was an organic continuation of the 
Patristic Age. Was there any break? Has the ethos of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church been ever changed, at a certain historic point or date, 
which, however, has never been unanimously identified, so that the 
“later” development was of lesser authority and importance, if of any? 
This admission seems to be silently implied in the restrictive commit- 
ment to the Seven Ecumenical Councils. Then, St. Symeon the New 
Theologian and St. Gregory Palamas are simply left out, and the 
great Hesychast Councils of the Fourteenth century are ignored and 
forgotten. What is their position and authority in the Church? 


Now, in fact, St. Symeon and St. Gregory are still authoritative 
masters and inspirers of all those who, in the Orthodox Church, are 
striving after perfection, and are living the life of prayer and con- 
templation, whether in the surviving monastic communities, or in the 
solitude of the desert, and even in the world. These faithful people 
are not aware of any alleged “break” between “Patristics” and “By- 
zantinism.”” The Philokalia, this great ency clopaedia of Eastern piety, 
which includes writings of many centuries, is, in our own days, in- 
creasingly becoming the manual of guidance and instruction for all 
those who are eager to practice Orthodoxy i in Our contemporary situa- 
tion. The authority of its compiler, St. Nicodemus of the Holy Mount, 
has been recently recognized and enhanced by his formal! canonization 
in the Church. In this sense, we are bound to say, “the Age of the 
Fathers” still continues in “the Worshipping Church.” Should it not 
continue also in our theological pursuit and study, research and in- 
struction? Should we not recover “the mind of the Fathers’ also in 
our theological thinking and teaching? To recover it, indeed, not as 
an archaic manner or pose, and not just as a venerable relic, but as an 
existential attitude, as a spiritual orientation. Only in this way can 
our theology be reintegrated into the fullness of our Christian existence. 
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It is not enough to keep a “Byzantine liturgy,” as we do, to restore 
Byzantine iconography and Byzantine music, as we are still reluctant 
to do consistently, and to practice certain Byzantine modes of devotion. 
One has to go to the very roots of this traditional “piety,” and to re- 
cover the “Patristic mind.” Otherwise we may be in danger of being 
inwardly split— as many in our midst actually are— between the 
“traditional” forms of “piety” and a very untraditional habit of theo- 
logical thinking. It is a real danger. As “worshipers” we are still in 
“the tradition of the Fathers.” Should we not stand, conscientiously 
and avowedly, in the same tradition also as “theologians,” as witnesses 
and teachers of Orthodoxy? Can we retain our integrity in any 
other way? 


II 


All these preliminary considerations are highly relevant for our 
immediate purpose. We are gathered here in these days to commemo- 
rate St. Gregory Palamas. What is his theological legacy? St. Gregory 
was not a speculative theologian. He was a monk and a bishop. He 
was not concerned about abstract problems of philosophy, although he 
was well trained in this field too. He was concerned solely with prob- 
lems of Christian existence. As a theologian, he was simply an inter- 
preter of the spiritual experience of the Church. Almost all his writings, 
except probably his homilies, were occasional writings. He was wres- 
tling with the problems of his own time. And it was a critical time, 
an age of controversy and anxiety. Indeed, it was also an age of 
spiritual renewal. 


St. Gregory was suspected of subversive innovations by his enemies 
in his own time. This charge is still maintained against him in the 
West. In fact, however, St. Gregory was deeply rooted in the tradi- 
tion. It is not difficult to trace most of his views and motives back to 
the Cappadocian Fathers and to St. Maximus the Confessor, who was, 
by the way, one of the most popular masters of Byzantine thought and 
devotion. Indeed, St. Gregory was also intimately acquainted with 
the writings of Pseudo-Dionysius. He was rooted in the tradition. 
Yet, in no sense was his theology just a “theology of repetition.” It 
was a creative extension of ancient tradition. Its starting point was 
Life in Christ. 


Of all themes of St. Gregory's theology let us single out but one, 
the crucial one, and the most controversial. What is the basic character 
of Christian existence? The ultimate aim and purpose of human life 
was defined in the Patristic tradition as déwois. The term is rather of- 
fensive for the modern ear. It cannot be adequately rendered in any 
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modern language, nor even in Latin. Even in Greek it is rather heavy 
and pretentious. Indeed, it is a daring word. The meaning of the 
word is, however, simple and lucid. It was one of the crucial terms in 
the Patristic vocabulary. It would suffice to quote at this point but 
St. Athanasius. Téyovev yao dvbgwaos, iv’ Huds Ev Eavt@ teoxomjoyn (Ad 
Adelphium 4). Avxds yao évyvdodnyoev, iva tucis BeonondOuev (De 
Incarnatione 54). St. Athanasius actually resumes here the favorite 
idea of St. Irenaeus: gui propter immensam dilectionem suam factus 
est quod sumus nos, uti nos perficeret esse quod est ipse (Adv. Haeres. 
V, Praefatio). It was the common conviction of the Greek Fathers. 
One can quote at length St. Gregory of Nazianzus, St. Gregory of 
Nyssa, St. Cyril of Alexandria, St. Maximus, and indeed St. Symeon 
the New Theologian. Man ever remains what he is, that is — creature. 
But he is promised and granted, in Christ Jesus, the Word made man, 
an intimate sharing in what is Divine: Life Everlasting and incor- 
ruptible. The main characteristic of theosis is, according to the Fathers, 
precisely “immortality” or “incorruption.” For God alone “has im- 
mortality” — 6 pdvos Eywv abavaciav (I Tim. 6.16). But man now is 
admitted into an intimate “communion” with God, through Christ and 
by the power of the Holy Spirit. And this is much more than just a 
“moral” communion, and much more than just a human perfection. 
Only the word ¢heosis can render adequately the uniqueness of the 
promise and offer. The term theosis is indeed quite embarrassing, if 
we would think in “ontological” categories. Indeed, man simply cannot 
“become” god. But the Fathers were thinking in “personal” terms, 
and the mystery of personal communion was involved at this point. 
Theosis meant a personal encounter. It is that intimate intercourse of 
man with God, in which the whole of human existence is, as it were, 
permeated by the Divine Presence.° 


Yet, the problem remains: How can even this intercourse be com- 
patible with the Divine Transcendance? And this is the crucial point. 
Does man really encounter God, in this present life on earth? Does 
man encounter God, truly and verily, in his present life of prayer? 
Or, is there no more than an actio in distans? The common claim of 
the Eastern Fathers was that in his devotional ascent man actually 
encounters God and beholds His eternal Glory. Now, how is it pos- 
sible, if God “abides in the light unapproachable”? The paradox was 
especially sharp in the Eastern theology, which has been always com- 





5 Cf. M. Lot-Borodine, ‘La doctrine de la ‘deification’ dans l’Eglise grecque 
jusqu’au XI°* siecle,” in Revue de l'histoire des religions, tome CV, Nr 1, Jan- 
vier-Fevrier 1932, RP: 5-43; tome CVI, Nr 2/3, Septembre-Decembre 1932, 
pp. 525-574; tome VCII, Nr I, Janvier-Fevrier 1933, pp. 8-55. 
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mitted to the belief that God was absolutely “incomprehensible” — 
dzatékynatos — and unknowable in His nature or essence. This con- 
viction was powerfully expressed by the Cappadocian Fathers, espe- 
cially in their struggle against Eunomius, and also by St. John Chrysos- 
tom, in his magnificent discourses Ilegi ’Axatadjxtov. Thus, if God 
is absolutely “‘unapproachable” in His essence, and accordingly His 
essence simply cannot be “communicated,” how can theosis be possible 
at all? “One insults God who seeks to apprehend His essential being,” 
says Chrysostom. Already in St. Athanasius we find a clear distinction 
between God's very “‘essence”’ and His powers and bounty: Kai év aaa 
wév ott xaTA tiv Eavtod ayaddtyta, Ew sé tov navtwv aAdAL EoTt xaTA Thy 
idiav ptow (De Decretis 11). The same conception was carefully elabo- 
rated by the Cappadocians. The “essence of God”’ is absolutely unacces- 
sible to man, says St. Basil: ’Azequvéytos avd eaxov pvoet xai Geentos xav- 
TeAHs  ovoia tot Osod (Adv. Eunomium 1.14). We know God only in 
His actions, and by His actions: ‘Hyeis dé é~ pév tov évegyei@v yvwoitew 
héyousv tov Osdv hudv, ti 5é ovoia moocEyyiCev ody tmoyvotpetda ai pév 
yao évégyeiar aitot meds Tuas xatabaivovow,  S5é ovoia attod péver 
dxgdcitos (Epist. 234, ad Amphilochium). Yet, it is a true knowledge, 
not just a conjecture or deduction: ai évégyeia abtod mQd¢ Huds xata- 
6aivovowv. In the phrase of St. John of Damascus, these actions or 
“energies” of God are the true revelation of God Himself: 1 deta &- 
hapyis zai évégyeva (De Fide Orth. 1.14). It is a real presence, and 
not merely a certain praeseniia operativa, sicut agens adest ei in quod 
agit. This mysterious mode cf Divine Presence, in spite of the absolute 
transcendence of the Divine Essence, passes all understanding. But it 
is no less certain for that reason. 


St. Gregory Palamas stands in an ancient tradition at this point. 
In His “energies” the Unapproachable God mysteriously approaches 
man. And this Divine move effects encounter: 1od0d0¢ eis ta Em, in 
the phrase of St. Maximus (Scholia in De Div. Nom., 1.5). 


St. Gregory begins with the distinction between “grace” and “‘sub- 
stance’: 1 Beia zai deomods EAhapyis xai yaois oix ovoia, GAA’ évéoyeta 
éott Oeot (Capita Phys., Theol., etc., 68-69). This basic distinction 
has been formally accepted and elaborated at the Great Councils in 
Constantinople, 1341 and 1351. Those who would deny this distinc- 
tion were anathematized and excommunicated. The anathematisms of 
the council of 1351 were included in the rite for the Sunday of Ortho- 
doxy, in the Triodion. Orthodox theologians are bound by this deci- 
sion. The essence of God is absolutely dpede_exty. The source and the 
power of human ¢heosis is not the Divine essence, but the “Grace of 
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God”: Beonows évéoyeia, fs ta wetéyovta Beodvtat, Deia tig ~ott yaouc, 
dd’ ody i Pots to Oeod (sid. 92-93). Xadgis is not identical with 
the ovoia. It is dela xai dutiotos yagis xai évégyeta (sbid., 69). This 
distinction, however, does not imply or effect division or separation. 
Nor is it just an “accident,” ovte ovp6e6rxdt0¢ (zbid., 127). Energies 
“proceed” from God and manifest His own Being. The term agoiévat 
simply suggests diaxgrow, but not a division: ei xai dievyvoye tijs p- 
oews, OV Staonatar h tod Ilvevwatos yaous (Theophanes, p. 940). 


Actually the whole teaching of St. Gregory presupposes the action 
of the Personal God. God moves toward man and embraces him by 
His own “‘grace” and action, without leaving that @@s dxgdottov, in 
which He eternally abides. The ultimate purpose of St. Gregory's 
theological teaching was to defend the reality of Christian experience. 
Salvation is more than forgiveness. It is a genuine renewal of man. 
And this renewal is effected not by the discharge, or release, of certain 
natural energies implied in man’s own creaturely being, but by the 
“energies” of God Himself, who thereby encounters and encompasses 
man, and admits him into communion with Himself. In fact, the 
teaching of St. Gregory affects the whole system of theology, the whole 
body of Christian doctrine. It starts with the clear distinction between 
“nature” and “will” of God. This distinction was also characteristic 
of the Eastern tradition, at least since St. Athanasius. It may be asked 
at this point: Is this distinction compatible with the “simplicity” of 
God? Should we not rather regard all these distinctions as merely 
logical conjectures, necessary for us, but ultimately without any onto- 
logical significance? As a matter of fact, St. Gregory Palamas was at- 
tacked by his opponents precisely from that point of view. God's Being 
is simple, and in Him even all attributes coincide. Already St. Augus- 
tine diverged at this point from the Eastern tradition. Under Augusti- 
nian presuppositions the teaching of St. Gregory is unacceptable and 
absurd. St. Gregory himself anticipated the width of implications of 
his basic distinction. If one does not accept it, he argued, then it would 
be impossible to discern clearly between the “generation” of the Son 
and “creation” of the world, both being the acts of substance, and this 
would lead to utter confusion in the Trinitarian doctrine. St. Gregory 
Was quite formal at that point. 


“If according to the delirious opponents and those who agree with 
them, the Divine energy in no way differs from the Divine essence, 
then the act of creating, which belongs to the will, will in no way 
differ from generation (yevvav) and procession (éxxogevetv), which 
belong to the essence. If to create is no different from generation and 
procession, then the creatures will in no way differ from the Begotten 
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(yevvijatos) and the Projected (xgo6Ajpatos). If such is the case ac. 
cording to them, then both the Son of God and the Holy Spirit will be 
no different from creatures, and the creatures will all be both the be. 
gotten (yevvypata) and the projected (xgo6Ajpata) of God the Father, 
and creation will be deified and God will be arrayed with the crea- 
tures. For this reason the venerable Cyril, showing the difference be. 
tween God’s essence and energy, says that to generate belongs to the 
Divine nature, whereas to create belongs to His Divine energy. This 
he shows clearly saying, ‘nature and energy are not the same.’ If the 
Divine essence in no way differs from the Divine energy, then to beget 
(yevvav) and to project (éxxogevew) will in no way differ from creating 
(xotetv). God the Father creates by the Son and in the Holy Spirit. 
Thus He also begets and projects by the Son and in the Holy Spirit, 
according to the opinion of the opponents and those who agree with 
them.” (Capita 96 and 97). 


~ 


St. Gregory quotes St. Cyril of Alexandria. But St. Cyril at this 
point was simply repeating St. Athanasius. St. Athanasius, in his refu- } 
tation of Arianism, formally stressed the ultimate difference between | 
ovoia (or ptots), on the one hand, and the PovdAnois, on the other. 
God exists, and then He also acts. There is a certain “necessity” in 
the Divine Being, indeed not a necessity of compulsion, and no fatum, 
but a necessity of being itself. God simply is what He is. But God's 
will is eminently free. He in no sense is necessitated to do what He 
does. Thus yévvyois is always xata @vow, but creation is a Bovinoeus 
Egyov (Contra Arianos I11.64-66). These two dimensions, that of being / 
and that of acting, are different, and must be clearly distinguished. Of | 
course, this distinction in no way compromises the “Divine simplicity.” 
Yet, it is a real distinction, and not just a logical device. St. Gregory | 
was fully aware of the crucial importance of this distinction. At this 
point he was a true successor of the great Athanasius and of the Cap | 
padocian hierarchs.° 

| 

It has been recently suggested that the theology of St. Gregory | 
should be described in modern terms as an “existentialist theology. | 
Indeed, it differed radically from those modern conceptions which are | 
currently denoted by this label. Yet, in any case, St. Gregory was def 
nitely opposed to all kinds of “essentialist theologies” which fail to 


6 Cf. my article: ‘The Concept of Creation in Saint Athanasius,” to appeat 
shortly in The Acts of the Third Conference on Patristic Studies, held at Oxford 
in September, 1959, as well as my earlier study: “The Idea of Creation in Chris- 
tian Philosophy,” in the Eastern Churches Quarterly, Vol. VIII, 1949, Supple- 
mentary issue: ‘Nature and Grace.” 
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account for God’s freedom, for the dynamism of God’s will, for the 
reality of Divine action. St. Gregory would trace this trend back to 
Origen. It was the predicament of the Greek impersonalist meta- 
physics. If there is any room for Christian metaphysics at all, it must 
be a metaphysics of persons. The starting point of St. Gregory’s the- 
ology was the history of salvation: on the larger scale, the Biblical 
story, which consisted of Divine acts, culminating in the Incarnation of 
the Word and His glorification through the Cross and Resurrection; 
on the smaller scale, the story of the Christian man, striving after per- 
fection, and ascending step by step, till he encounters God in the vision 
of His glory. It was usual to describe the theology of St. Irenaeus as 
a “theology of facts.” With no lesser justification we may describe 
also the theology of St. Gregory Palamas as a “theology of facts.” 


In our own time, we are coming more and more to the conviction 
that “theology of facts” is the only sound Orthodox theology. It is 


Biblical. It is Patristic. It is in complete conformity with the mind 
of the Church. 


In this connection we may regard St. Gregory Palamas as our guide 
and teacher, in our endeavor to theologize from the heart of the 
Church. 


HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL 











THE THEOLOGY OF EPICURUS COMPARED 


TO THAT OF LUCRETIUS 
By JOHN E. REXINE 


I 
EPICURUS THE PHILOSOPHER 


In the Life of Epicurus, which is in fact the tenth book of Diogenes 
Laertius’ History of the Philosophers, there is extant a body of con- 
fused, disjointed, and disconnected but valuable factual material. This 
work contains a large number of quotations from Epicurus’ writings 
which are quite similar in their language to that employed in the 
Letters. However informative and interesting this Vita Epicuri might 
be in general, specifically with regard to theology and religion, it 
reveals something of Epicurus which I think distinguishes him from 
Lucretius, and that is a difference of attitude toward religion. In the 
Life of Epicurus,’ Lucretius’ deus is spoken of with great deference. 
He is described as being a very benevolent person — to parents, broth- 
ers, servants. “In short there is his benevolence to all.” (xabddov te jj 
mds navtas avtod Piaviowmia). That is one of his two most apparent 
characteristics; his other is his profound reverence (dovtys). “Of his 
reverence toward the gods and his love of his country it would be im- 
possible to speak adequately.” (tijs pév xgd¢ Beobs dordtytos xai x90 
natgida pirias dhextos 1 diadeois). This then is quite a different view 
trom what one would get by reading the charges hurled by Cicero and 
Plutarch against the Epicureans— that they were actually atheists. 
This charge was sanctioned by tradition throughout the Middle Ages.’ 
The charge, however, that Epicurus was an atheist (“one who does not 
believe in the existence of the gods’) is just so much nonsense, how 
ever untoward popular opinion of Epicureanism may be. However, 
I don’t think that Lucretius was as mild about the traditional theology 
and religion as one might mistakenly believe from reading the works 
of Cyril Bailey. Bailey has a tendency, every now and then, to apologize 
for Lucretius and Epicurus when it comes to their views on theological 


1 Cyril Bailey, Epicurus (Oxford, 1926), p. 147 (Life of Epicurus, 10). 
The translations used are those of Cyril Bailey. 


2 Cyril Bailey, The Greek Atomists and Epicurus (Oxford, 1928), p. 438. 
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matters by saying that they substituted something finer. In speaking 
of the Epicurean view of religion, Bailey says: “It is a fine and really 
living conception and it is certainly very far removed from the abnega- 
tion of religion.”* This is surely true of Epicurus’ attitude toward 
religion, which is a pious one. It seems to carry through his works. 
Epicurus does not “‘attack’”’ religion. Lucretius cries violently against it. 


Two factors are fundamental in both Epicurus and Lucretius: 
(1) the gods; (2) the fear of death. Both these factors are somewhat 
intimately connected. In the Letter to Herodotus (81), Epicurus says 
that the“. . . principal disturbance (tdgayos 6 xvgu@tatos) in the minds 
of men arises because they think that these celestial bodies are blessed 
and immortal” and also “because they are always expecting or imagin- 
ing some everlasting misery, such as is depicted in legends, or even 
the loss of feeling in death, as though it would concern them them- 
selves.”* It is the agents of these ‘‘divine creatures” who seek to terrify 
people with stories of Acheron and its punishments.’ Epicurus, as well 
as Lucretius, is therefore putting forth an explanation of natural science 
to relieve man of these two fundamental fears. Basic to both, but 
clearly put forth in Epicurus, is the principle of peace of mind (dta- 
gatia).° The only reason for studying natural science is to gain knowl- 
edge of the phenomena of the heavens and thus bring to man “peace 
of mind.” In Fragment V, Ethica, 80, we have this succinct state- 
ment about “peace of mind”: ‘The greatest fruit of justice is serenity 
(Atxavoovvys xagmds péytotos atagatia).”” Thus we have the justifica- 
tion for modifying the traditional theology and the gods who wrought 
nothing but fear. But Epicurus, at least, remains pious and not violent. 
I repeat what seems to me the fundamental difference in attitude be- 
tween Epicurus and Lucretius: Epicurus is respectful and pious; 
Lucretius violently anti-theological. Very interesting with regards to 
Epicurus is the following fragment:* 


“57. Let us at least sacrifice piously and rightly where it is cus- 
tomary and let us do all things rightly according to the laws, not 
troubling ourselves with the common beliefs in what concerns the 
noblest and holiest of beings. Further let us be free of any charge 


3 Bailey, The Greek Atomists and Epicurus, p. 481. 
4 Bailey, Epicurus, p. 53. 

5 Lucretius, De Rerum Natura I, 102-109 

® Cf. Letter to Pythocles, 85. 

* Fragment D Physics 57 (Bailey p. 135). 
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in regard to their opinion. For thus can one live in conformity with 
nature. 


“58. If God listened to the prayers of men, all men would quickly 


have perished; for they are forever praying for evil against one 
another.” 


I have emphasized Epicurus’ piety and yet everybody knows that 
he attacked the traditional religion and theology on the ground that 
the gods have no part in the government of the world. To illustrate 
his views on the gods, I quote at length first from the Letter to Menoe- 
ceus, (III), 123.124: 


“123.124. First of all believe that god is a being immortal and 
blessed, even as the common idea of a god is engraved on men’s minds 
and do not assign to him anything alien to his immortality or ill-suited 
to his blessedness; but believe about him everything that can uphold 
his blessedness and immortality. For gods there are, since knowledge 
of them is by clear vision. (évagyiis yao ait@v éotw i yv@o1s). But they 
are not such as the many believe them to be; for indeed they do not 
consistently represent them as they believe them to be. And the im- 
pious man is not he who denies the gods of the many, but he who 
attaches to the gods the beliefs of the many. For the statements of 
the many about the gods are not conceptions derived from sensation 
but false suppositions, according to which the greatest misfortunes 
befall the wicked and the greatest blessings (the good) by the gift of 
the gods. For men being accustomed always to their own virtues wel- 
come those like themselves, but regard all that is not of their nature 
as alien.’® 


Notice how careful Epicurus is not to be charged with impiety. 
The dtaga§ia of the gods is what each man should piously seek. Thus 
“the contemplation with placid mind of the perfect peace of the gods 
becomes in this way a ‘blessing’ to the worshipper, for it enables him 
to assimilate himself more closely to them and to allow the images 
which tell him of their form to bring with them into his mind some- 
thing of the tranquillity which they represent.” 


To proceed further, of what nature are these Epicurean gods if 
they do not take any part in the governing of the world and human 
affairs? No. IV of the Kvoun Ad§at tells us: 


8 Bailey, Epicurus, p. 84-88, (III Epicurus to Menoeceus). 
9 Bailey, Greek Atomists and Epicurus, p. 480. 
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“The blessed and immortal nature knows no trouble to any other, 
so that it is never constrained by anger or favour. For all such things 
exist only in the weak.” The only other information on the gods that 
we have from Epicurus himself are the following excerpts from the 
Letter to Herodotus and the Letter to Menoeceus:™ 


(To Herodotus) 77. “Furthermore, the motions of the heavenly 
bodies and their turnings and eclipses and risings and settings and 
kindred phenomena to these, must not be thought to be due to any 
being who controls and ordains or has ordained them and at the same 
time enjoys perfect bliss together with immortality (for trouble and 
care and anger and kindness are not consistent with a life of blessed- 
ness, but these things come to pass where there is weakness and fear 
and dependence on neighbours). Nor again must we believe that 
they, which are but fire agglomerated in a mass, possess blessedness 
and voluntarily take upon themselves these movements. But we must 
preserve their full majestic significance in all expressions which we 
apply to such conceptions in order that there may not arise out of 
them opinions contrary to this notion of majesty.” 


(To Menoeceus) 133. ‘For indeed who, think you, is a better man 
than he who holds reverent opinions concerning the gods, and is at all 
times free from fear of death, and has reasoned out the end ordained 
by nature?” 


134. ‘For indeed, it were better to follow the myths about the gods 
than become a slave to the destiny of the natural philosophers: for 
the former suggests a hope of placating the gods by worship, whereas 
the latter involves a necessity which knows no placation. As to chance, 
he regards it as a god as most men do (for a god’s acts there is no 
disorder) ...” 


From here on our normal sources fail and secondary sources have 
to be used. On the authority of Cicero in the De Natura Deorum, the 
Epicureans argued that the gods exist because of the universal belief 
in them, “which has been implanted by nature in the minds of all men.” 
This, I take it, is the famous Lucretian nofities or pre-conception which 
is recalled in Book V of the De Rerum Natura, lines 1161-8. Epicurus 
gives the real reason: “Gods there are, since the knowledge of them 
is by clear vision.”” From this point on it is Lucretius who clarifies the 
nature of the gods and their function. 


10 Bailey, Epicurus, p. 49. 
11 Bailey, Epicurus, p. 91. 
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II 
LUCRETIUS THE ANTI-THEOLOGIAN 


I have emphasized the difference in theological attitudes in Epicurus 
and Lucretius. I feel that such an evident distinction actually exists. 
The references to the gods and religion are scattered throughout the 
De Rerum Natura. In the very first book, Lucretius is anxious to hurl 
a biting attack against religion. The Iphigenia at Aulis passage is sig- 
nificant in its position and its bitterness. How biting indeed is the last 
line of this passage, after the description of the human sacrifice of 
Iphigenia: 

“Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.” 


Even before this (11. 44-49), we get a hint of the nature of the gods 
in which Lucretius says: ‘For it must needs be that all the nature of 
the gods enjoys life everlasting in perfect peace, sundered and separated 
far away from our world. For free from all grief, free from danger, 
mighty in its own resources, never lacking aught of us, it is not won 
by virtuous service nor touched by wrath.”’* The rest of Book I is 
silent on theology. 


In Book II (11. 167-183) Lucretius warns Memmius against believ- 
ing a certain sect that holds that natural phenomena are due to the 
gods. In lines 646-651 of the same book we find a repetition of the 
nature of the gods given first in lines 44-49 of Book I. And finally in 
Book II, lines 1090-1104, we are told that nature does all things without 
the help of the gods. The placid life of the gods is again related and 
emphasized and the question is sarcastically asked: “Who can avail 
to rule the whole sum of the boundless, who to hold in his guiding 
hand the mighty reins of the deep, who to turn round all the firma- 
ments at once, and warm the fruitful lands with heavenly fires, or to 
be at all times present in all places, so as to make darkness with clouds, 
and shake the calm tracts of heaven with thunder, and then shoot 
ihunderbolts, and often make havoc of his own temples, or moving 
away into deserts rage furiously there, plying the bolt, which often 
passes by the guilty and does death to the innocent and undeserving ?” 


In Book III, we have one delightful six-line passage on the gods 
(11. 18-24): “The majesty of the gods is revealed, and their peaceful 


12 References to gods: Book I 44-49, Book II 167-188, 646-651, 1090-1104, 
Book III 18-24, Book V 82-90, 146-155, 1161-1192, Book VI 68-78, 379-422. 
18 Compare Principal Doctrines I. 
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abodes, which neither the winds shake nor clouds soak with showers, 
nor does the snow congealed with biting frost besmirch them with its 
white fall, but an ever cloudless sky vaults them over, and smiles with 
light bounteously spread abroad. Moreover, nature supplies all they 
need, nor does anything gnaw at their peace of mind at any time.” 
Lucretius here paints a very lovely poetic picture but in the next few 
lines bursts out again claiming that there is no such place as Acheron. 


Book IV is void of any references to the gods, and so it is not 
until Book V that we meet the gods again. Lines 82-90 of Book V 
remind us of the care-free life of the gods. In lines 146-155, we are 
told something about the composition of the gods. Of course they are 
atomic. They are unlike human beings both in their abodes and in 
their subtlety (tenues de corpore eorum) of their bodies. Apparently 
they, as well as their abodes are composed of very thin atoms. In line 


155 Lucretius says: “Quae tibi posterius largo sermone probabo.” 
and never does. 


In the same book, lines 1161-1192, we have perhaps the most com- 
plete statement about the gods to be found either in Epicurus or in 
Lucretius. These lines are so important and revealing that I shall quote 
them in full: “Next, what causes spread abroad the divine powers of 
the gods among great nations, and filled cities with altars, and taught 
men to undertake sacred rites at yearly festivals, rites which are hon- 
oured today in great empires and at great places; whence even now 
there is implanted in mortals a shuddering dread (insitus horror) 
which raises new shrines of the gods over all the world, and con- 
strains men to throng to them on holy days; of all this it is not hard 
to give account in words. For indeed already the race of mortals used 
to perceive the glorious shapes of the gods with waking mind, and all 
the more in sleep with wondrous bulk of body. To these then they 
would assign sense because they were seen to move their limbs, and to 
utter haughty sounds befitting their noble mien and ample strength. 
And they gave them everlasting life because their images came in con- 
stant stream and the form remained unchanged, and indeed above all 
because they thought that those endowed by such strength could not 
teadily be vanquished by force. They thought they far excelled in hap- 
piness because the fear of death never harassed any of them, and at 
the same time because in sleep they saw them accomplish many mar- 
vels, yet themselves not undergo any toil therefrom. Moreover, they 
beheld the workings of the sky in due order, and the diverse seasons 
of the year come round, nor could they learn by what causes that was 
brought about. And so they made it their refuge to lay all to the 
charge of the gods, and to suppose that all was guided by their will. 
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And they placed the abodes and quarters of the gods in the sky, be. 
cause through the sky night and the moon are seen to roll on their way, 
moon, day, and night, and the stern signs of night, and the torches 
of heaven that rove through the night, and the flying flames, clouds, 
sunlight, rain, snow, winds, lightning, hail, and the rapid roar and 
mighty murmurings of heaven’s threats.” 


In Book VI, lines 68-78, we are again warned not to pollute our 
minds with thoughts unworthy of the gods. In lines 379-422, we have 
a long passage on Jupiter and the gods and the thunderbolt, which is 
in effect quite ironic: “Why rather is one conscious of no foul guilt 
wrapt and enangled, all innocent in the flames... ? Why again do 
they aim at the waste places ... ? Why does he [Jupiter} smite asun- 
der the sacred shrines of the gods and his own glorious dwelling-places 
with hostile bolt? Why does he destroy the fair-fashioned idols of 
the gods and take away their beauty from his images with his furious 
wound ?” 


This, therefore, completes what Lucretius has to say about the gods. 
Lucretius, to be sure, believes in the existence of the gods. This is 
manifest from the sources quoted above. There are two reasons given 
for believing in the existence of the gods: one is false; the other is 
true. The false reason is given under the heading of “celestial phe- 
nomena.” That is to say, that when human beings look upon the | 
orderly course and pattern of heavenly bodies, they suppose wrongly 
that this can be brought about only by divine providence. They look 
upon celestial phenomena such as lightning, storm, and thunder, and 
attribute these also to divine ordinance. However, the true reason for 
belief in the actual existence of the immortals comes through the vi- | 
sions of the gods with which we are blessed. These visions that we | 
have of the gods are described in lines 1161-1192 of Book V (quoted 
above). These visions attest to the wondrous size, beauty, movement, 
continuity, immortality, and sensation of the gods. These visions are 


in fact caused by the simulacra which are so tenues that they cannot | 


be comprehended by the senses but are held to be known by a nebulous 

thing known as an “act of attention on the part of the mind” (éPohi ) 
tijs dtavoias). The best plausible explanation of this whole business 

seems to be that the gods have an identity of form (see quote on page 

8) and not an identity of body. Just as a waterfall keeps shedding 

its watery “film” but retains its form, so the gods keep sending off 

simulacra, but these are constantly being replaced. These blessed 

creatures dwell in the interspaces (intermundia) of the universe in 4 

perfectly deathless tranquillity. 
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Lucretius’ violent attitude can be seen quite readily in his theo- 
logical views. It is religion which comes down from heaven and op- 
presses human life and commits impious deeds (the sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia). Religion propagates stories about Acheron and its dire punish- 
ments after death. The gods could not possibly have made the world, 
for it’s made so badly.* The tenets and beliefs of religion must be 
strongly and if needs be violently opposed and banished by the 
stronger power of scientific inquiry; the gods are not responsible for 
celestial activity and phenomena. The gods are not responsible for the 
governing of the world nor are they interested in human affairs. 


Thus, we have Lucretius and Epicurus striving for the same end 
but with different tones. Epicurus does not impress one as violent. He 
iscalm. He perhaps tried to taste the dtagafia with which he was so 
much striving to influence people. Lucretius knows that the “true piety 
is to be able to regard all things with a tranquil mind,” and that calm 
tranquillity is an ideal which is expressed in the gods who are them- 
selves a realization of this moral ideal. The imitation of their life of 
dtagaSia is a form of worship. But Lucretius bursts out, every now 
and then, and at the oddest places, against the common views of the 
gods and the universe, which instead of producing “peace of mind,” 
produce disturbance of mind. 


Epicurus and Lucretius both tried to bring man peace of mind 
through their untraditional approach. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


14 Lucretius V, 1203. 
5 Lucretius II, 167-181, V 156-234. 











HIGHLIGHTS IN THE DEBATE OVER THEODORE OF 
MOPSUESTIA’S CHRISTOLOGY AND SOME 
SUGGESTIONS FOR A FRESH APPROACH ' 


By THE REV. JOHN S. ROMANIDES 


In 1932 and 1933 A. Mingana published two newly discovered | 


Syriac versions of Theodore of Mopsuestia’s lost Catechetical Orations 


on the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Mysteries and thereby touched | 


off a lively debate which reached a sort of climax in recent years with 
scholars still sharply divided. In his comprehensive study entitled “The 
Christology of Theodore of Mopsuestia,” A. Sullivan concludes that 
“. .. it cannot be denied that Theodore of Mopsuestia, despite his 
orthodox intentions, was indeed what he has so long been called: the 
‘Father of Nestorianism.’”* In sharp contrast to this no less a Cyrilian 
scholar than Paul Galtier can claim that “La ‘conjonction’ dont parle 
Théodore est manifestement la méme que celle que Cyrille appellera 
‘Hypostatique.’ ’’* 


In 1946 E. Amann published the first comprehensive study of 
Theodore’s theology based on all the now available sources.* Although 


the author recognized some Nestorianizing tendencies in Theodore, . 


he is on the whole satisfied with the Christology of both the con- 
demned fragments and the Catechetical Orations as translated and 
printed by Mingana. He sees no contradiction between the old and 
the newly discovered sources. He believes that Theodore’s Christology 
is in fundamental agreement with the Chalcedonian doctrine of two 
natures. After quoting a fragment preserved by Facundus of Hermi- 
ane he comments, ‘‘c’est presque l’expression de @vois évuxdotato; 
qui’imaginera Léonce de Byzance.’”* 


1 For recent bibliography and listing of sources see B. Altaner, Patrolog) 
(London 1960), pp. 372-373. 

2 Analecta Gregoriana, vol. LXXXII (Romae 1956), p. 288. 

8 Théodore de Mopsueste, Sa vraie pensée sur |’incarnation, Recherches 
de science religieuse, 45 (1957), p. 339. 

4 Théodore de Mopsueste, in Dictionaire de Théologie Catholique, vol. XV, 


a, 235-279. Here one can find the bibliographical material available before the | 


Mingana editions. 
5 [bid., col. 257. 
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In 1948 R. Devreesse’s ‘Essai sur Théodore de Mopsueste’’® ap- 


peared, containing an exhaustive study of the historical vicissitudes of 


Theodore’s theological reputation together with a careful analysis of 
the political and theological factors which led finally to his condemna- 
tion by the Fifth Ecumenical Council in 553. Approximately half of 
the book is devoted to the history of the process leading to the con- 
demnation, and the remainder to a review of the sources (4-52), to a 
study of Theodore’s exegetical method (53-93), to an exposition of 
Theodore’s doctrinal system (94-124), of which only nine pages (109- 
118) are devoted to the Incarnation and Christology, and to a fifteen 
page review of the extracts from Theodore’s writings condemned by 
Pope Vigilius and the Fifth Ecumenical Council. These fifteen pages 
compose Chapter IX of a book of ten chapters, and as they are a de- 
tailed attempt to prove the complete unreliability of the Conciliar 
fragments, so many of which are supposed to have been deliberately 
falsified by the enemies of Theodore, they come as a climax to more 
than support the contention of the preceding 117 page historical nar- 
rative and documentation of a messy business. Without raising the 
question of the justice or injustice of Theodore’s condemnation one 
wonders whether Chapter IX should have been included in or just 
after the discussion of sources. Chapters IV-VIII obviously presuppose 
Chapter IX. Any reader reacting normally to the historical presenta- 
tion would by the time he reaches Chapter [IX more than welcome 
evidence of deliberate falsification to round out his indignation. 


The work of Devreesse is not only indispensible for the study of 
Theodore, but also presents an important contribution to the imagi- 
native theory concerning a one-sided emphasis in Eastern Christology 
on Cyrilian categories, leading finally to the abandonment of strict 
chalcedonianism for what is by some called the neo-chalcedonianism 
of the Fifth Ecumenical Council." The crux of this thesis is the con- 
tention that under the pressure of the monophysite schism the Ortho- 
dox of the East were forced into a position of diplomatic compromise 
and, in what amounts to an outright rejection of the chalcedonian bal- 
ance between Alexandrian and Antiochene Christology, made the 
theopassianism of Cyril's twelfth anathema the tessera of Orthodoxy. 
It is this one-sided overthrow of the chalcedonian balance, initiated 
by the Scythian Monks, which, according to Devreesse, opened up the 
way to the condemnation of Theodore. 


6 Studi e Testi, 141, Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolico Vaticana, 1948, 

7E.g. Charles Moeller, “Le chalcédonisme et le néo-chalcédonisme” in Das 
Konzil von Chalkedon, Geschichte und Gegenwart (Wirzburg 1951), pp. 637- 
720. 
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I. Ortiz de Urbina® seems to be the only one of the early reviewers 
who challenged Devreesse’s thesis concerning the falsification and gen- 
eral unreliability of the condemned fragments. Three years after the 
appearance of Devreesse’s “Essai” A. Sullivan® published an article 
strongly contesting Devreesse’s manipulation of the texts and re- 
jecting his conclusion of unreliability. Thereupon, in 1953, J. L. 
McKenzie’? composed an article taking exception to Sullivan. In his 
introductory remarks he mentions that it is the first time that Sullivan's 
name appears in scholarly publications and judging from his article 
one should expect to see it often in the future. Then he proceeds to 
prove that Theodore’s exegesis of John I, 46-51 was in a few instances 
deliberately and maliciously quoted out of context, thereby making it 


appear that the Mopsuestian held opinions which he actually attributed 
to Nathaniel. 


While this lively discussion over the textual problem was going on, 
The Irish Theological Quarterly printed a very instructive article by 
Kevin McNamara entitled “Theodore of Mopsuestia and the Nestorian 
Heresy.”** McNamara rejects all attempts to discredit the con- 
demned fragments as sources in the study of Theodore’s Christology. 
The first part of his article, in which he takes a definite stand on the 
reliability of the fragments, appeared before the publication of 
McKenzie’s short study just mentioned and undoubtedly explains his 
complete confidence in the available sources. McNamara recognizes 
fully the obvious one-sidedness of the collections made to discredit 
Theodore, but sees no reason why they cannot be used. ‘“What is be- 
yond all doubt, however — and, let us stress it again, it is the essential 
point — [writes McNamara} is that for Theodore the problem of 
Christ’s unity was the problem of the unity of two subsisting natures, 
and with this premise it was inevitable that he should set up what was 
in fact nothing more than an accidental union. His attempt to analyse 
the manner of the union showed up this fact quite clearly. His failure 
was a warning to the later Antiochenes against further attempts to 
speculate on the relation between the union of natures in Christ and 
other kinds of union. Yet — though we are not here concerned directly 


8Orientalia Christiana Periodica, XV (1949) 441. J. M. Vosté had chal- 
lenged an earlier attempt of Devreesse to prove falsification of certain texts. 
For a discussion of this controversy see F. A. Sullivan, op. cit., p. 99ff. 

Some Reactions to Devreesse’s New Study of Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Theological Studies, X11 (1951) 179-209. 

10 ‘'The Commentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia on John I, 46-51,” Theo- 
logical Studies, XIV (1953), 73-84. 

11 XIX (1952) 254-274; XX (1953) 172-191. 
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with their teaching — it seems clear that Nestorius and Theodoret of 
Cyrus also failed to approach the problem from the standpoint of 
the appropriation by the Word of the human nature, and so that human 
nature was inevitably for them, too, a human person. Aristotelian 
philosophy with which the Antiochenes, more than other Christian 
thinkers of their time, were familiar, could not suggest that it was 
anything else; for Aristotle the individual substance was, quite under- 
standably, always complete in itself and independent.” 


Three years later, in 1956, Sullivan’s name appeared in a decisive 
manner as the author of the major work already mentioned in which 
he accepts two groups of passages as the only examples of deliberate 
distortion of the original intent by quoting out of context. 


In his insistence on the general unreliability of the hostile frag- 
ments Devreesse had found strong support in the works of Marcel 
Richard,’* who also had concluded categorically that the theology of 
Theodore can no longer be culled from the condemned dogmatic frag- 
ments published in Migne or Swete.** Sullivan devotes 123 pages of 
his thesis checking and testing the contentions of Richard and 
Devreesse. While admitting that the fragments present a one-sided 
view of Theodore’s Christology, since those passages were collected 
which demonstrate the heretical points of his theology, Sullivan claims: 
“We have now considered all the evidence offered by Richard and 
Devreesse to prove the thesis that the fragments of Theodore’s works 
preserved in the hostile florilegia are so generally corrupted that they 
should be ignored in a study of his Christology. We believe we have 
shown that this thesis is substantiated only to the extent that in a 
relatively small number of cases, the conciliar extract is so cut from 
its context as to give a misleading citation. On the other hand, in not 
a single case does the alleged forgery, interpolation, or textual altera- 
tion remain as the only possible, or indeed, as the more probable 
explanation of textual variants between the hostile fragments, and 
independent versions of Theodore’s work. It should be noticed that 
there is not a single case where the text of a hostile fragment differs 
from a reliable Greek citation of the same passage. The case for textual 


12 Op. cit., XX, 189-190. 

13 “La tradition des fragments du traité agi tijs Evavdquaijoews de Théodore 
de Mopsueste,” Le Muséon, LVI (1943) 55-75. “Les traités de Cyrille d’Ale- 
xandrie contre Diodore et Théodore, et les fragments dogmatiques de Diodore 
de Tarse,” Mélanges dediés a la mémoire de Felix Grat, 1, Paris 1946, p. 113f. 

14 Migne, P.G., 66, 969-993; H. B. Swete, Theodore of Mopsuestia on the 
Minor Epistles of St. Paul (Cambridge 1882), vol. II, pp. 289-339. 
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alteration rests entirely on the witness of translations: in particular, 
Syriac translations. It presumes that these translations are so literally 
faithful to the original Greek that variations from them would prove 
a hostile citation to have been maliciously altered.’ 


In his exposition of Theodore’s Christology Sullivan attempts to 
prove that the Antiochene theology concerning the person of Christ 
developed out of the Arian controversy. The Arians attributed all the 
human frailties of Christ to the nature of the Logos and thereby tried 
to prove His created and inferior status. St. Athanasius attacked the 
Arians by maintaining on the one hand the traditional attribution of 
all human properties and activities to the Logos, but on the other hand 
he made a clear distinction between the Word in His uncreated nature 
and the Same Word united to humanity by means of His Birth from 
the Virgin. The Logos is born, lives the life of man, suffers, and is 
resurrected not in His divine nature but in His humanity. 


The Antiochene theologians reacted to the Arian argument quite 
differently. Whereas Eustathius of Antioch attributes human acts to 
the Logos before the Arian controversy, and even applies the title 
“Deigenetricem’*® to the Virgin, he later changed his mode of speak- 
ing and introduced two subjects of attribution. Divine properties and 
acts belong strictly to God the Word, whereas all things of human 
nature belong to Him in Whom the Word dwells. 


Apollinaris vigorously opposed this position and insisted on the 
attribution of all things pertaining to the human and divine in Christ 
to the Logos. The Logos was born from the Virgin without any 
change or transformation of the divine nature and it was the Logos 
Who suffered in the flesh. In this respect this was the same position 
adopted by St. Athanasius, except that Apollinaris went to the extreme 
of safeguarding the identity of the Logos as the only subject in Christ 
by insisting that the Logos took the place of the Platonic iyyewovmdv 
or zvytizov in Christ. Since a complete man is a vows év cagzi and since 
Christ is just such a vows, but the divine vots év oagzi, Christ is both 
perfect God and perfect man, One, not two. Therefore, in Christ there 
is one energy and one composite nature. 


Following the general line of Eustathius, Diodore of Tarsus vig- 
orously attacked the Apollinarin position. Sullivan takes note of Grill- 
meier’s contention that in spite of his anti-Apollinarinism Diodore still 


1 Op. cit., pp. 156-157. 
16 thid., p- 165. 
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adheres to the ‘‘Logos-flesh” Christology. Diodore did not center his 
attack on Apollinaris on the question of the human mind in Christ. 
Diodore was above all concerned with the Apollinarin mixture of 
Logos and flesh into one nature, and by insisting on the distinction of 
natures ended up with a distinction of subjects. Sullivan goes to much 
trouble finding passages in Diodore to demonstrate that he taught the 
completeness of Christ’s human nature and concludes that the ‘“Logos- 
flesh” scheme applied to Diodore by Grillmeier may be misleading. 


After a short discussion of M. Jugie’s work on Diodore,”’ wherein 
the chief error of the bishop of Tarsus is described as his failure to 
distinguish between nature and person, Sullivan returns to his main 
argument and demonstrates how Diodore reacted against the Apol- 
linarists. While attacking their mixture of the human and divine in 
Christ into one nature, Diodore failed to recognize “the true principle 
which Apollinaris had been trying, though unsuccessfully, to explain 
and defend. In other words, there was an element of truth in the sys- 
tem of Apollinaris: a recognition of the fact that the Word had truly 
been born, according to the flesh, of the Virgin Mary, and that Jesus 
of Nazareth was not another person distinct from the eternal Son of 
God.’"* Diodore failed to see this and therefore distinguished be- 
tween Him Who is the Son of God by nature and him who is both by 
nature the son of David and by grace the son of God. 


The description of this theological milieu, within which Theodore 
was theologically nourished, is a very valuable and well done piece of 
work which supplies the foundations of Sullivan’s exposition of Theo- 
dore’s Christology. Basically Theodore remained faithful to the 
theological method of his predecessors. However, he made an im- 
portant advance over them by realizing that the lack of unity had been 
a grave weakness of their Christology and tried to correct it. “The 
distinction of the two natures in Christ, and their union in one proso- 
pon, is the characteristic of Theodore’s Christology at every period of 
his career... . In view of Theodore’s consistent stress on the union 
of the two natures in one person, one may ask how it can be that there 
is still question of his orthodoxy on this question of the unity of 
Christ.’ Sullivan devotes 105 carefully written pages to a detailed 
examination of texts in order to determine “(1) Theodore’s concept 


17La doctrine christologique de Diodore de Tarse d’aprés les fragments de 
ses oeuvres,’ Euntes Docete, 1 (1949) 171-191. 


18 Op. cit., pp. 187-188. 
9 Ibid., p. 201. 
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of the ‘two natures’; (2) his concept of their union: scé/. the incarna- 
tion; (3) his concept of the ‘one person’ in whom the two natures are | 


united.”°® Since we will mention some of the important points of 
Sullivan’s handling of the material later in this paper we may at 
present quote his final remarks which will help understand some of 
the reactions. Sullivan concludes: “The cardinal point of contradiction 
between Cyril and Nestorius turned precisely on the question whether 
or not God the Word is the Subject of whom the Creed said: ‘He was 
born of the Virgin Mary.’ According to Nestorius, this can be said of 
‘Christ,’ of ‘the Son,’ of ‘the Lord,’ — but not of God the Word. In 
this he showed himself a faithful exponent of the principles of Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia. The decision of the Fathers of Ephesus meant 
that it was not sufficient to unite the two natures in one prosopon. One 
did not do justice to the basic fact of Christianity unless one under- 
stood that this ‘one person,’ this subject of whom the Creed said both 
that He was begotten of the Father, and that He was born of the Virgin 
Mary — is in fact none other than God the Word. If the failure to 
recognize this fact is the root-error of Nestorius, then it cannot be 
denied that Theodore of Mopsuestia, despite his orthodox intentions, 
was indeed what he has so long been called: the ‘Father of Nestorian- 
ism.” ”’* 


It is interesting to note that Sullivan maintains a balance in his 
use of the hostile fragments by studying “them in the light of all other 
evidence.”*” In other words the question of the reliability of the hostile 
fragments does not present one with the key to Sullivan’s method of 
arriving at a synthesis of Theodore’s Christology. In this respect Sul- 
livan shows a tendency to subordinate these fragments somewhat by 
not allowing them an independent authority. 


Keeping this in mind one finds it instructive to turn to the article 
of Paul Galtier entitled ‘Théodore de Mopsueste: Sa vraie pensée sur 
l'Incarnation,” published the year after Sullivan’s thesis appeared.” 
While he evidently accepts Sullivan’s defense of the reliability of the 
condemned fragments,”* and even adds some arguments to the cause,” 
he takes strong exception to Sullivan’s interpretation of Theodore. As 
a standard for judging Theodore, Sullivan had followed the sugges- 


20 [bid., p. 202. 
21 [bid., p. 288. 
22 Ibid., p. 158. 
23 Recherches de science religieuse, 45 (1957) 161-186, 338-360. 
24 Ibid., p. 162. 
25 E.g. ibid, p. 167, n. 21. 
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tion of Grillmeier and used the Nicean Creed as expounded at the 
Council of Ephesus which accepted the second letter of Cyril to Nes- 
torius as containing the substance of the Church’s faith.*® Galtier flatly 
rejects this as illogical and unjust. ‘‘. . . est-il juste et logique de juger 
du langage de Théodore d’aprés celui de saint Cyrille?”** Cyril can be 
used as a standard only in the light of St. Leo, and St. Leo can be used 
only in the light of St. Cyril. Sullivan’s way of presenting the issue 
is actually no different from that of the Monophysites who rejected 
Leo’s Tome to Flavian. Here Galtier is touching upon the very nerve 
center of the whole discussion concerning the Christology and con- 
demnation of the bishop of Mopsuestia. The basic theological pre- 
suppositions of such scholars as Devreesse, Richard and C. Moeller, 
who either explicitly or implicitly support the theories concerning 
chalcedonianism and neo-chalcedonianism mentioned above, are quite 
clear. If the Council of Chalcedon is viewed as a restoration of the 
Christological balance upset temporarily by the one-sided Cyrilian 
Council of Ephesus in 431,?™ and if the Fifth Ecumenical Council is re- 
garded as a return to the Alexandrian exclusiveness of the Third 
Council, then the theology of Theodore should be viewed in the light 
of Chalcedon. The very basis for the condemnation of Theodore at 
the Fifth Council was the fact that under pressure from the “imperial 
couple” to adopt a diplomatic theology the Eastern bishops accepted 
Cyril’s exclusiveness to the practical exclusion of Leo’s Tome. Theo- 
dore cannot be judged, therefore, from this one-sided point of view. 
In order to maintain this thesis some Roman scholars are prepared to 
claim that Pope Vigilius did not accept the dogmatic definitions con- 
tained in the anathemas of the Fifth Council. This leaves Chalcedon 
as the only possible standard of orthodox Christology and the only 
acceptable standard for judging Theodore. 


Having this viewpoint in mind it is quite obvious that Sullivan has 
left himself wide open by using Cyril and Ephesus as his point of de- 
parture. McKenzie also charged Sullivan with setting for Theodore 
an impossible canon of orthodoxy in an article which appeared in 


6 Op. cit., p. 308. 

7 Op. cit., p. 164. 

27" It is interesting to note that the Chalcedonian definition states that it ac- 
cepts the epistles of Cyril to Nestorius and the Orientals ‘and to which (epistles) 
it reasonably adapted the letter of Leo. . .” (émotohas . . . als xai thv émoto- 
hiv tod... Agovtoc .. . eixédtws ovviquoce ...). The minutes of the Council 
nowhere reflect any doubt about Cyril’s Orthodoxy whereas Leo’s Tome was 
objected to and finally accepted in the light of Cyril. That the Fathers subordi- 
nated the Pope’s theology to that of Cyril is also strongly reflected in this quota- 
tion from the Conciliar Decree. 


Senha 
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1958."° Judging from the method adopted in his book as well as by 
his answer to McKenzie it is quite obvious that Sullivan has not fully 
grasped the fact that he unwittingly side-tracked himself by taking 
Grillmeier’s suggestion seriously, and instead of arguing to the point 
he has been arguing past it. From an authoritarian viewpoint, which 
one would ordinarily expect about the early Ecumenical Synods from 
Roman Catholics, Sullivan’s presentation could be considered a self- 
sufficient study which has definitely proved its point. However, the 
whole issue is very much complicated by the fact that the scholars in 
question do not take Ephesus seriously. It is worth noting that they 
may be quite verbose about Cyril’s one-sidedness but they never openly 
question the Council of Ephesus, which was completely dominated by 
this same Cyril. They simply insist on Chalcedon and overcome the 
Council of 553 in the manner mentioned. 


With this background in mind one can very much appreciate 
Galtier’s penetrating analysis of Theodore’s Christology. Being a spe- 
cialist in the linguistic variations of patristic theology, he brings his 
keen insight to bear and attempts to demonstrate that Theodore’s 
theology is quite sound when his language is approached within the 
geographical setting of his own time. There is no need to take seriously 
the question of the reliability or unreliability of the hostile fragments, 
because actually when seen within the time and place in which they 
were written, and understood within the general context of Theodore’s 
theology, these fragments are quite sound. Although Theodore was 
using a different language, he was professing in substance the same 
doctrine as Cyril. The reason why the fragments in question were 
condemned by Cyril and the Fifth Council is that they were not fully 
understood. Galtier attempts to prove that for Theodore, as for Cyril, 
the prosopon effected by the union of the two natures in Christ is the 
very prosopon of the Holy Trinity. He rejects as absurd the idea that 
for Theodore the prosopon effected by the union is a tertium quid. As 
one of the keys to his argument Galtier takes one of the supposedly 
most unreliable Greek texts and points out very convincingly that in 
speaking about each perfect nature as having its own prosopon when 
considered apart and one prosopon in common when considered in 
union, Theodore is not saying that there are two prosopa. Therefore, 
he does not see why the Syriac translation should be considered more 
faithful and what exactly the Apollinarists gained by doctoring up such 
a passage as this, as Richard claims.” There are two persons corre- 


28 ‘Annotations on the Christology of Theodore of Mopsuestia,” in Theo- 
logical Studies, 19 (1958) 3, 345-373. 
*® Galtier, op. cit., p. 167, n. 21. 
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sponding to the two perfect natures only when one considers each 
nature abstractly. In reality, however, there can never have been two 
prosopa since the union was never preceded by any division. “Eoye yév 
evius €& aoxis év ti xata thv uyntoav diamAdoet tiv 2Qd¢ adtov Evwotv.*? 
Theodore’s speaking of the prosopon effected by the union then is no 
different from Cyril's way of speaking abstractly about two taootdoets 
or pvoeis being united, so that “after the union, the separation having 
been abolished, we believe that the nature of the Son is one, as belong- 
ing to one, who, however, has become man and flesh.”** According to 
Galtier, the real difficulty underlying this Theodorean and Cyrilian 
manner of speaking abstractly about two natures or prosopa before the 
union and concretely of one prosopon or nature after the union, was 
the fact that pvois, txdotacig and 1Q60wx0v were still synonymous and 
inseparable in the field of Christology at this time. The distinctions 
already made between gvots, or odcia on the one hand and tadotaois 
or xgdowxov on the other for the doctrine of the Trinity had not yet 
been introduced into Christology, and the Chalcedonian contribution 
of an dxgdomnos or avuxdotatos human gots was yet in the future. 


A key passage offered by Galtier to prove his general position is 
one in which the Logos as subject unites the man to Himself and 
thereby the Logos Himself becomes the unique prosopon of the union.** 
Perhaps the strongest point of Galtier’s presentation, at least for one 
with a critical eye for loopholes, is his insistance that “Theodore never 
dreamed of defining the nature or the mode of this union. On the 
contrary, here again is a point on which he is in advance of one mind 
with St. Cyril. In effect both proclaim absolutely its ineffable char- 
acter... . Questioned about the sense of the expression xa’ txdotaotv, 
he [Cyril} called it ‘physical,’ in opposition to a moral union; but to 
those who asked what he means by ‘physical union,’ one knows that he 
always restricted himself to the answer: ‘real union.’ ’’** However, 


3° Migne, P.G. 66, 976D; Galtier, op. cit., p. 181. However, in the follow- 
ing passage Theodore seems to presuppose a little more than two abstract pro- 
sopa: “Si chacun d’eux était par nature fils et seigneur, on pourrait dire deux 
fils et deux seigneurs, selon le nombre des personnes (prosopon); mais puisque 
l'un est par nature fils et seigneur, tandis que l'autre n’est naturellement ni fils 
ni seigneur, — mais que c’est par sa conjonction exacte avec le (Fils) Unique, 
Dieu le Verbe, que nous croyons qu'il récut ces (Titres), — nous confessons 
ee est le Fils.” R. Tonneau, ‘Les Homélies Catéchetiques de Théodore 
e Mopsueste, Studi e Testi 145, Citta del Vaticano, Bib. Apost. Vat., 1949, 
p. 209. 

31 Ep. XL, Migne, P.G. LXXVII, 192D-193; Galtier, op. cit., p. 180, n. 53. 

82 Ibid., pp. 175-176. 

33 Ibid., pp. 183-184. 
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it is questionable whether Galtier’s thesis can stand a stiff test at this 
very point. Would it have been really possible for Theodore to agree 
with Cyril’s pvo} or xa¥’ txdotacw Evwots without giving up his basic 
presuppositions? Nestorius’ reaction to this term was violent and there 
are good indications that Theodore would have at least had strong 
hesitations. Although Sullivan did not discuss this aspect, he did de- 
vote the first part of his synthesis to the failure of Theodore to dis- 
tinguish between what could be predicated to the nature of the Word 
and to the Word as such, and thereby made a very important contri- 
bution to a correct approach. This failure of Theodore is very interest- 
ing because Sullivan’s forefathers in theology were accused of heresy 
during the Féilioqgue controversy for exactly this same failure. 


Before he could acquire a copy of Galtier’s article McKenzie had 
already committed the review of Sullivan’s book mentioned above to 
the press and just managed to include a footnote in which he seems 
surprised at how Galtier arrived at his conclusions “‘with few references 
to falsifications by the compilers of the extracts of Theodore’s works.’ 
In this article McKenzie strongly challenges Sullivan’s treatment of 
the reliability of the Syriac versions and his synthesis of Theodore’s 
Christology. McKenzie reviews Sullivan’s treatment of two texts and 
two groups of texts and makes the following strong point: ‘‘No doubt 
Sullivan is right in warning that it would be rash to apply to these 
three capitula the adage, A uno disce omnes, and hence to reject the 
conciliar extracts en bloc (Sullivan, p. 111). But it is also rash, I 
think, to affirm that, because a man has been proved a liar in three 
instances, he is therefore reliable in other instances where no proof 
has been adduced, particularly when the motive of the lie which has 
been proved is also operative in the other instances. There is no similar 
proof which casts doubt on the veracity of the Syriac translators. Sul- 
livan’s suspicions may be correct; but even after Sullivan’s examination 
no convincing reason is presented why we should trust the mendacious 
compilers of the florilegia where they differ from the Syriac translators. 
To trust the translators is not to affirm the ‘absolute literal accuracy’ 
of their work, nor to deny that they were subject to the human weak- 
nesses of translators. But we do not know that they were deliberately 
perverting the evidence; we do know that the compilers were. . . . It has 
been proved, and Sullivan has accepted the proof, that the compilations 
exhibit in some instances the compiler’s way of putting a thought rather 
than that of the author; and it has certainly been shown that the com- 
pilers did not feel themselves bound to reproduce every phrase, every 


84 Op. cit., p. 373, n. 80. 
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last word of their prototype. Until the dishonesty and bad faith of the 
Syriac translators have been equally well demonstrated, it is difficult 
to see how we can treat the two sources as of equal value. I do not say, 
indeed, that Sullivan treats them as of equal value; but his insistence 
that they must be used if one is to form a complete synthesis of Theo- 
dore’s Christology must be taken with qualification.”** 


McKenzie is actually defending the conclusions which he had 
reached in the eleven-page article printed in 1953 already mentioned. 
As we have seen, Sullivan accepts McKenzie’s contention that the com- 
piler’s quoting of Theodore out of context in interpreting John 1:46-51 
has deliberately presented him in an unfavorable light. McKenzie does 
not see, however, why Sullivan does not agree with his conclusions. 


Three quarters of a year later Sullivan answered McKenzie in a 
well written article entitled “Further Notes on Theodore of Mopsu- 
estia."*° In his defense of his treatment of the hostile fragments he 
does not hesitate to call upon Galtier*’ for help in regard to the one 
fragment mentioned. In his discussion concerning “The Value of the 
Syriac Versions” Sullivan agrees with McKenzie on the question of 
how much literal accuracy one may expect from the Syriac translations 
and points out the fact that Richard and Devreesse presupposed extra- 
ordinary literal accuracy. When Sullivan is suggesting that in some 
cases the more likely explanation of a discrepancy is to be sought in 
the departure of the translator from the original, he does not see why 
we should be bound to demonstrate the dishonesty and bad faith of 
the translator as McKenzie demands.** “In the first place the depar- 
ture may have been indeliberate. In the second place, they can be 
judged only by the standards that were expected of translators of their 
own day.”*? 


In the second part of his answer Sullivan defends himself against 
McKenzie’s charge of setting an impossible canon of orthodoxy for 
Theodore’s lifetime. One cannot help but sense that this part is in- 
tended also as an answer to Galtier’s similar accusation. For the rea- 
sons already mentioned Sullivan seems to have missed the point. In 
the last section of his answer Sullivan seems to successfully defend his 
thesis against McKenzie’s counter-interpretations of certain texts. 





85 Op. cit., pp. 353-354. 

36 Theological Studies 20 (1959) 2, pp. 264-279. 
37 Ibid., p. 267. 

38 Ibid., p. 272. 

89 Tbid. 
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There are several other scholars who have dealt with Theodore’s 
theology since the Mingana publications of 1932-33. Some of the 
defenders of the traditional view of Theodore’s Nestorianism are 
M. Jugie,*® W. De Vries,** J. M. Vosté,*” M. Anastos,** and H. M. 
Diepen.** A. Grillmeier*® and T. Camelot*® recognize the basic ele- 
ments in Theodore which finally lead to Nestorianism. R. V. Sellers* 
and J. N. D. Kelly** maintain the basic soundness of Theodore’s Chris- 
tology within the background of the healthy elements of Antiochene 
Christology generally and at the same time recognize its typical Anti- 
ochene weaknesses. Kelly utilizes few of Sullivan’s points and rejects 
his basic conclusion. ‘““Theodore was no Nestorian, and the doctrine 
of ‘two Sons’ repelled him.”*® Although Kelly does not seem to have 
Galtier’s work on Theodore in mind, his conclusions are very similar. 
He writes that Theodore’s “true teaching, it would seem, is that the 
Incarnate is ‘one prosopon,’ and by this he means that He is the ‘one 
subject’ Who can be addressed now as God and now as man. This 
comes out in the fact that, while he was constantly alert to distinguish 
in his exegesis between the two natures, he was also aware that 
Scripture spoke of the two natures together. The Bible, as he points 
out, predicates what belongs both to the divinity and to the humanity 
‘as of one alone’ (Hom. cat. 6,6; 8,10; 8,11f.); it applies different titles 
to Christ ‘as to a single prosopon’ (Ib. 3, 10). So prosopon in his vo- 
cabulary connoted ‘Person’ in the fullest sense of the word. The God- 
man, he declares, is one prosopon, and he nowhere speaks of there 
being two prosopa before, or in abstraction from (a disagreement with 
Galtier), the union of the natures. Such a doctrine has been attributed 


49""Le Liber ad baptizandos de Théodore de Mopsueste,” Echoes d’Orient, 
XXXIV (1935) 257-271. 

41“Der ‘Nestorianismus’ Theodors von Mopsuestia in seiner Sakramenten- 
lehre,”” Orientalia Christiana Periodica, VII (1941) 91-148. 

42“Théodore de Mopsueste sur les Psaulmes,” Angelicum, XIX (1942) 
179-198. 

43 “The Immutability of Christ and Justinian’s Condemnation of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, VI (1951), 125-160. 

44 Les Trois Chapitres au Concile de Chalcédoine. Une étude de la christo- 
logie de l’ Anatolie ancienne (Oosterhout, 1953). 

45 “Die theologishe und sprachliche Vorbereitung der christologischen For- 
mel von Chalcedon,” in Das Konzil von Chalkedon, Geschichte und Gegenwart, 
ed. Grillmeier-Bacht, vol. 1, (Wiirzburg 1951), pp. 5-202. 

46 “De Nestorius 4 Eutyches. L’opposition de deux christologies,” in Das 
Konzil von Chalkedon, op. cit., pp. 213-242. 

47 The Council of Chalcedon (London 1953). Also Two Ancient Christolo- 
gies (London 1940). 

48 Early Christian Doctrines (London 1958). 

49 Tbid., p. 308. 
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to him, but on the basis of texts which have been tampered with by 
his later detractors.’*° Kelly does not specify which texts he is refer- 
ring to. Actually there is only one Greek text in which such an inter- 
pretation and reliability problem was clearly seen" and it was already 
mentioned together with Galtier’s penetrating analysis of it. For this 
text there is a Syriac parallel which twice mentions one prosopon and 
one hypostasis when contemplating the union. Of this text Kelly says, 
“We are bound to regard the Syriac version with considerable suspi- 
cion.”*? One wonders if Kelly means to throw suspicion on both Greek 
and Syriac versions of this text. 


Of course it is beyond the scope of this paper to take up the ques- 
tion of the hostile fragments in detail. However, there are certain texts 
which have been singled out for special discussion in the above men- 
tioned debate between Sullivan and McKenzie. We will make some 
remarks about three of these texts hoping thereby to make some helpful 
suggestions to a more balanced approach. 


The first textual problem we will deal with is McKenzie’s alleged 
proof that the compiler of the hostile fragments deliberately quoted 
Theodore’s interpretation of John 1:46-51 out of context in order to 
make it appear that Nathaniel’s use of the terms ‘King’ and ‘Son of 
God’ expressed the mind of Theodore. When these passages are read 
within context it is obvious that Theodore considered Nathaniel’s un- 
derstanding at this time inadequate and carnal. McKenzie thinks, and 
Sullivan agrees, that this exegesis is perfectly sound, and would be 
shared by most modern Scripture scholars. 


It is quite obvious that both Sullivan and McKenzie failed to realize 
that the compiler was not a modern Scripture scholar but a man of his 
own times. It is very possible that the compiler did not agree with 
Theodore’s interpretation of Nathaniel’s mind. It is more than prob- 
able that the compiler believed that Nathaniel fully understood what 
he was saying in confessing, ‘Rabbi, thou art the Son of God, thou art 
the king of Israel.” In his commentary on this passage St. Cyril takes 
great care to prove how and why Nathaniel came to realize that Christ 
is the Only-Begotten Son of God. According to Cyril, Nathaniel knew 
fully well what he was confessing.** Origen goes to the trouble to 


 Ibid., pp. 306-307. 

5 For another possible text connoting two persons see note 30. 
5! Op. cit., p. 306. 

52 Migne, P.G. 73, 221C-224A. 
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point out that this passage is not referring to “one of many sons, but | 
to the Only-Begotten, being the king of the chosen race.”** This inter- 


pretation of Nathaniel’s mind is diametrically opposed to that of Theo- 
dore. There can be no reason to doubt that the Apollinarists were 
using such an interpretation of Nathaniel’s confession to prove that 
Christ is the natural Son of God. This is clearly reflected in Theodore’s 
insistence in the condemned Capitula 34 that “Certainly (Nathaniel) 
was saying that he was son of God not according to the birth of divinity, 
but because he was familiar with God...” For those engaged in such 
a controversy over the interpretation of this confession the insertion 


of the whole context within which Theodore refers to the obscure and | 


carnal nature of Nathaniel’s mind would not serve to clear the bishop 
of Mopsuestia but only demonstrate further his perverseness. It would 
be more than normal for the opponents of Theodore to think: “Every 
pious Christian knows that Nathaniel fully understood that Christ is 
the natural Son of God begotten of the Father before the ages. Only 
a heretic could deny this.” It is extremely naive to think that the 
compiler felt that he had to quote deliberately out of context, especially 
when there are numerous other passages in which Theodore denies that 
He Who was born of the Virgin is the natural and Only-Begotten Son 
of God and consubstantial with the Father. The fact that Theodore 
considers Nathaniel’s understanding obscure and carnal at this point 
does not mean that he elsewhere professes to believe that the natural 
Son of God became the natural Son of Mary, thus making it necessary 
for the compiler to deliberately distort and misrepresent the real mind 
of Theodore. It must also be remembered that the passages under 
question express clearly Theodore’s understanding of the prevailing 
Jewish ideas about the coming Messiah which most modern students 
of the Bible would at least tolerate. However, there is every indication 
to believe that such tolerance was not characteristic of the times under 
question. Proof of this is the fact that the compiler presented Theo- 
dore’s understanding of Nathaniel’s mind for condemnation. 


One may add at this point that the same observations are applicable 
to the similar case of quoting out of context in regard to Theodore’s 
commentary on the Centurion’s faith expressed in Matthew 8:5-13." 
Vigilius is clearly aware that the fragments express the mind of the 
Centurion and not that of the author. Yet the Pope condemns this 
inadequate interpretation of the Centurion’s faith. Sullivan thinks that 
Vigilius would have revised his criticism had he seen the whole con- 


58 Commentary on John, frag. XXVI. 
54 See Sullivan, op. cit., pp. 104-106. 
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text. This is certainly an unrealistic attitude since Vigilius is clearly 
finding fault with Theodore’s interpretation of the Centurion’s faith 
and already knows Theodore’s faith from so many other passages in 
which Christ is Son of God not by nature, but by grace. Here again it 
is clear that the compiler was not interested in the context, but in 
Theodore’s interpretation of the Centurion’s faith. 


One of the important problems regarding the hostile fragments 
centers in a text preserved in Greek by Leontius of Byzantium which 
we already mentioned when discussing Galtier’s study of Theodore. 
As we have seen Galtier fails to see how this passage is supposed to 
help the Apollinarist cause as Richard seems to think. Theodore here 
speaks of two prosopa in abstraction only. Concretely there can be only 
one prosopon effected by the union before which there was no division. 
“For when we distinguish the natures,” writes Theodore, “we call the 
nature of God perfect, and [we call} the person perfect also, because 
it is impossible to speak of an impersonal hypostasis. We call likewise 
the nature of man perfect, and the person [we call perfect} as well. 
But when we look toward the conjunction, we then say one person . . . 
thus when we attempt to distinguish the natures, we call the person 
of the man perfect, and that of the divinity also perfect. When we 
contemplate the union, then we proclaim the person to be one, the 
natures two.”°® 


There is a Syriac version of this text (cod. 14669) published by 
Sachau”® and translated literally back into Greek by Richard,*” in which 
the clause “because it is impossible to speak of an impersonal hypos- 
tasis,” is omitted. On the other hand wherever the Leontius fragment 
speaks of “one person” the Syriac fragment adds the phrase “one hypos- 
tasis.” Richard favors the Syriac text because he suspects the extra 
clause in the Leontius fragment. He points out that the only way this 
clause makes any sense is when “‘hypostasis” is taken as being synony- 
mous with “‘nature.”” Richard reasons that since “hypostasis” and ‘‘na- 
ture” had already been distinguished in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
this phrase could not mean very much to Theodore’s readers. Galtier 
and Sullivan also accept these terms as being synonymous, but argue 
that the Trinitarian distinction had not yet been introduced into Chris- 
tology. To these observations one may add a possible explanation of 
the seemingly sharp differences between the Syriac and Greek texts 





55 Swete, vol. II, pp. 299-300; Sullivan, op. cit., p. 64ff. 

*6 Text in Swete, vol. II, pp. 299-300. 

57 “La tradition des fragments du traité xegi tijs évavdgwaijoews de Théodore 
de Mopsueste,”” Le Muséon LVI, 1943, p. 66. 
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which does not make it necessary to suspect the honesty of either the 
compiler or the Syriac translator. 


It would have been quite normal for a mild chalcedonian, wishing 
to see in Theodore an orthodox father, as was actually the case with 
some, to understand the clause in question as evidence that Theodore 
taught that in Christ there is one hypostasis after the union. In other 
words, Theodore’s remark “‘it is impossible to speak of an impersonal 
hypostasis’” would also mean “‘it is impossible to speak of an unhypos- 
tatic person.” Once this is done the whole passage in question would 
be translated not literally but according to what the translator takes 
as its real meaning and in post-chalcedonian language. Thus the clause 
in question disappears from its proper place and reappears in the same 
passage elsewhere. We now find “one hypostasis” added to “one per- 
son.” But in the Syriac text under consideration this is not all. Every 
time the word “person” exists by itself it is replaced by “hypostasis” 
in the Syriac. Thus in the Leontius fragment the word “person” is 
mentioned six times and “hypostasis’”” appears only once. In the Syriac 
text “‘person” appears twice and “‘hypostasis” is mentioned four times. 
The application of Eastern Trinitarian terminology to Theodore’s Chris- 
tology by a chalcedonian friend is obvious. 


This substitution of the word hypostasis for person in the works of 
Theodore became a serious problem for the Nestorians for whom 
hypostasis and nature were still synonymous.** In the eighth century 
the Nestorian Joseph Hazzaya complained of such a systematic inter- 
polation in Theodore’s De Incarnatione and De Fide. The interpola- 
tor had substituted “one hypostasis” wherever Theodore spoke of “two 
hypostases.” In his study on Joseph Hazzaya, published in 1910, Addai 
Scher mentioned that he was in possession of a complete Syriac transla- 
tion of De Incarnatione in which Theodore speaks of “one hypostasis” 
in Christ everywhere he was dealing with the question of union. Never- 
theless, there is no evidence that the defenders of Theodore presented 
any such texts at the time of the Fifth Ecumenical Council. It is pos- 
sible perhaps that monophysites may have interpolated some of Theo- 
dore’s texts to show that the chalcedonian formula of “one hypostasis” 
and “two natures’ is Nestorian. 


The third and last group of texts to be examined are related to 


Theodore’s interpretation of Rom. 9:5 where St. Paul speaks of the 
Jews “from whom is Christ according to the flesh, Who being God 


58 See Sullivan, op. cit., pp. 59-64, for pertinent discussion. 
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r the over all is blessed unto the ages, amen.” In two passages, one preserved 

by Cyril and the other condemned by Pope Vigilius and the Fifth Coun- 
ad cil,5? Theodore takes great care to point out that St. Paul “ita dicit ... 
shing non quod ex Judaeis et secundum carnem est, qui super omnia Deus 
with ) — est’ or “Nemo igitur neque eum, qui secundum carnem ex Judaeis 
odore est, dicat deum, nec iterum deum, qui est super omnia, secundum car- 
other nem ex Judaeis.”** Both these fragments have parallels in the Syriac 
rsonal version of Theodore’s Catechetical Orations, but here they appear 
ay por slightly altered, e.g., with the word “naturaliter” added. Thus Theo- 
would dore says not only that he who is from the Jews according to the flesh 
— is not God, but that he is not “by nature” God. ‘For there is no one 
clause 


who would recognize that ‘He who is born from among the Jews ac- 
} cording to the flesh’ is by nature God, nor that ‘God over all’ is by 
c nature from the Jews.” There is a third passage in the Syriac text 
Every where Rom. 9:5 is interpreted and again the word “naturaliter” ap- 


stasis” pears.° Both Richard and Devreesse accept the Syriac version as 
= © authentic and the Latin fragments as the product of corrupt intentions. 
Syriac Sullivan, of course, defends the authenticity of the Latin fragments, 
tames. but in such a way that McKenzie is not satisfied. Sullivan spends eight 
Chris- pages™* weaving a series of facts and probabilities into an overall proba- 
bility in favor of the Latin texts. 
rks of Perhaps the most important point of Cyril’s attack on Nestorius is 
whom his insistence that He Who was born of the Virgin according to the 
entury flesh is by nature God and consubstantial with the Father. St. Atha- 
/ inter- nasius had said this clearly before him. But Nestorius repeatedly 
=f pola- denies this and persistently claims that He Who was born of the Virgin 
f “two is not by nature God and therefore the title Theotokos is dangerous 
Addai and if used should be done so with strict qualifications. It is only when 
ransla- John of Antioch repudiated Nestorius on this point that peace was 
stasis restored. In his letter to Cyril, John clearly confessed that the Same 
Never- Who was born of Mary is consubstantial with the Father according to 
sented divinity and consubstantial with us according to the humanity.” This 
ic? a for Cyril meant the acceptance of the full significance of the title Theo- 
€0- 
stasis” 
8 [bid., pp. 90-91. 
ated to mi St. Cyril, Migne, P.G. 76, 1447. 
of the Act. Cone. and Vig. 31, Swete, p. 327. 
2 God * Tonneau, op. cit., pp. 137-139. Cf. p. 61. 


88 Ibid., p. 201. 
6 Op. cit., pp. 90-98. 


85 See text in T. H. Bindley, The Oecumenical Documents of the Faith (Lon- 
don 1950), p. 142. 
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tokos. In his answer to John, Cyril writes, ‘‘For it is your absolute duty 
clearly to understand that well-nigh the whole of our contest for the 
faith has been waged round our affirmation that the holy Virgin is 
Theotokos.”®* In the light of this fact it is not necessary to make Cyril 
out to be an ecclesiastical politician to understand why he could accept 
the Antiochene way of speaking about two unconfused and undivided 
natures. That the Son of Mary, or that the Son of David is ‘“‘naturali- 
ter” the Son of God is the most fundamental Christological insight of 
Cyril and underlies his whole theology concerning the Theotokos. One 
must not forget also that this is the very foundation of the Apollinarin 
attack on Diodore and on this question St. Gregory the Theologian 
clearly sided with Apollinaris. In this respect at least Apollinaris was 
certainly victorious over his opponents even at the Council of Chalcedon 
which clearly insisted that He Who was born of the Theotokos is 
“consubstantial with the Father according to the divinity.” It is quite 
clear, therefore, that there can be no conceivable reason why the Apol- 
linarists or Cyril or any adherent to the Council of Ephesus or the 
union of 433 would drop the term “naturaliter’’ from Theodore’s texts. 
Judging from the hostile attitude of the compiler one may rest assured 
that he would have kept the “naturaliter’’ since it would have better 
demonstrated an identity of teaching with Nestorius. Rather than pos- 
tulate corruption on the part of the Latin texts there seems to be little 
doubt that the Syriac translator introduced the “naturaliter” in order 
to make the passages more clearly Nestorian and anti-Cyrilian and at 
the same time to avoid the impression that Theodore is denying the 
divinity of Christ altogether. He is certainly not God by nature, but 
He is God by grace, according to Theodore. 


The methodological problem in dealing with Theodore’s Christol- 
ogy has confronted us in certain ways, especially in regard to the 
criterion to be used in determining whether or not he can really be 
considered the ‘‘Father of Nestorianism.” At the suggestion of Grill- 
meier, Sullivan had restricted himself to Cyril and Ephesus as the 
standard for judgment, leaving the Council of Chalcedon and the Tome 
of Leo out of his theological discussion. He simply examines the pos- 
sible reasons why the Council did not discuss the question of Theo- 
dore.® However, the basic problem is not the question why Theodore 
personally was not discussed, but whether the Council accepted a pro- 
fession of faith in essentials similar to that of Theodore. If, as many 


66 [bid, 
67 Text in Bindley, op. cit., p. 193, lines 113-114. 
68 Op. cit., p. 8ff. 
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believe, the Council accepted as sufficiently orthodox what Theodore 
had already taught, then he is certainly not the ‘‘Father of Nestorian- 
ism,” unless, of course, one believes that Chalcedon was a vindication 
of Nestorius. 


We have mentioned the fact that in a very important way the 
profession or definition of faith at Chalcedon represents an Apollinarin 
victory over Diodore and Theodore. It has already been pointed out 
that the center of controversy between Apollinaris and Diodore was 
not over the question of the human soul of Christ, nor over the mixture 
of natures, but rather over the question of the consubstantiality with 
the Father of Him Who was born of the Virgin. Apollinaris not only 
insists on this repeatedly, but also speaks of the Logos becoming con- 
substantial with man because of His union with the Body. Thus Christ 
“is consubstantial with God according to the invisible spirit, the flesh 
also being included in the name, because it is united to him who is 
consubstantial with God, and again He is consubstantial with men, the 
divinity being included in the body, because it was united to that which 
is consubstantial with us. The nature of the body, continues Apolli- 
naris, is not changed in the union with Him Who is consubstantial 
with God and in the participation of the consubstantial name, neither 
does the nature of Godhead change in the communion of the human 
body and in the name of the flesh which is consubstantial with us.’ 
Elsewhere he writes that Christ “therefore did not become son, but is 
by nature.”’”® In a letter to a certain Peter he writes, ““We say that the 
Lord is by nature God and by nature man.”™* To Jovianum he claims, 
“He Who was born from the Virgin Mary is by nature God and true 
God, and not by grace or participation.” 


As we have already indicated, this basic vision of Apollinaris that 
Christ is both by nature God and by nature man is clearly expressed in 
the profession of faith of John of Antioch which brought about the 
union of 433 and is repeated in the Chalcedonian definition. “Follow- 
ing, then, the holy Fathers, we all unanimously teach that our Lord 
Jesus Christ is to us One and the same Son, the Self-same of a rational 
soul and body; consubstantial with the Father according to the God- 
head, the Self-same consubstantial with us according to the Manhood 
... before the ages begotten of the Father according to the Godhead, 
but in the last days, the Self-same, for us and for our salvation [born} 





® Hans Lietzmann, Apollinaris von Laodicea (Tiibingen 1904), p. 188, 9f. 
10 Tbid., p. 243, 7. 

11 Ibid., p. 247, 14. 

72 Ibid., p. 251, 12-14. 
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of Mary the Virgin Theotokos according to the Manhood .. .”™ In 
commenting on the Chalcedonian profession of the double consubstan- 
tiality of Christ neither Bindley’* nor I. Ortiz de Urbina® suspect that 
Apollinaris had said the same. Bindley writes that “the latter half, 
‘co-essential with us as to manhood,’ had occurred in Nestorius’ Ser- 
mon 3, and had no doubt come into partial use before this as a counter- 
statement to the doctrine of Apollinarius that Christ’s Body was con- 
substantial with the Godhead.”’** It is noteworthy that Apollinaris not 
only insisted on the double consubstantiality of Christ, but also pro- 
claims repeatedly that anyone who says that the flesh of Christ is con- 
substantial with God is anathema.” 


Nestorius never accepted this teaching concerning the double con- 
substantiality of Him Who was born of the Theotokos. Whether Dio- 
dore and Theodore would have finally accepted it along with Theodoret 
and Ibas when confronted by an Ecumenical Council we will never 
know. That they threw everything they could muster at Apollinaris 
exactly on this issue is beyond any question whatever. This is more 
than clear from Theodore’s Contra Apollinarem. After what seems to 
have been a long argument Theodore asks, “Therefore how do you... 
claim to acknowledge him who was born of the Virgin to be God 
from God, consubstantial with the Father, unless by chance you com- 
mand us to impute his creation to the Holy Spirit? . . . Nevertheless, 
neither according to your own definition is it at all possible to 
proclaim him who was born of the Virgin to be God from God, con- 
substantial with the Father. For if, as you say, he who was born from 
the Virgin was not an assumed man, but God made flesh, how can he 
who was born be called God from God and consubstantial with the 
Father, since the flesh is not able to sustain this name? For it is mad- 
ness to say that God is born of the Virgin. . . . He Who is consub- 
stantial with the Father was not born from a womb ...’’*® This same 
attack on the double consubstantiality of Christ is clearly repeated in 
the Catechetical Homilies.” 


73 T. H. Bindley, op. cit., p. 193 (trans. pp. 234-235). 

14 Ibid., p. 146. 

75 “Das Symbol von Chalkedon. Sein Text, sein Werden, seine dogmatische 
Bedeutung,” in Das Konzil von Chalcedon, p. 398ff. 

76 Bindley, op. cit., p. 146. 

77H. Lietzmann, op. cit., p. 254, 3f.; 255, 11f.; 262-263. 

78 Swete, op. cit., pp. 312-314. This denial of the double consubstantiality 
of the unique hypostasis in Christ is clearly seen in Theodore’s denial that the 
titles Only-Begotten and First-Born can be applied to the One and the Same. 
Tonneau, op. cit., pp. 61-63, 99-101. For the most obvious denial that the One 
and the Same is both by nature God and by nature man in the Catechetical Hom- 
lies see Tonneau, pp. 209-211. 
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If Nestorianism can be defined as a denial of the fact that the One 
Lord Jesus Christ Who was born of the Virgin is consubstantial with 
the Father according to his divinity and consubstantial with us accord- 
ing to his humanity, then there can be no doubt that Theodore is on 
this point in essential agreement with Nestorius and in direct opposi- 
tion to the Council of Chalcedon. It seems that in his arguments with 
Apollinaris Theodore simply forgot his doctrine of one prosopon in 
Christ. Why didn’t Theodore speak of the one prosopon effected by 
the union of two natures in Christ as consubstantial with the Father? 
The answer is quite simple. The one person in Christ effected by the 
union of natures is not the second hypostasis of the Holy Trinity. 
The divine nature or hypostases cannot themselves be united by nature 
to any creature. As we shall see, Theodore fully agrees with Nestorius 
at this point. 


Using the inductive method of searching through Theodore’s works 
to see if he can find any indication of predicating the human things of 
Christ to the Logos in distinction from the divine nature, Sullivan comes 
to the conclusion that the terms Logos and divine nature are actually 
interchangeable. Sullivan senses that this lack of distinction explains 
partially Theodore’s inability to predicate all the acts of Christ, both 
divine and human, to the Logos as to one unique subject.” 


One can go further and point out that Theodore’s doctrine of the 
Trinity on essential points is quite different from that of the Alexan- 
drian and Cappadocian Fathers and it is quite obvious that his pre- 
suppositions and arguments against the Arians and Eunomians must 
have differed considerably from theirs. 


In Cappadocian and Alexandrian theology the real distinction 
between the Logos and the Father is based on the belief in a real in- 
carnation of the second hypostasis of the Trinity. One of the most 
important reasons why the term omoousios was in the beginning sus- 
pect was that it could be interpreted in a Sabellian sense as was actually 
done by Paul of Samosata. It is only when it was made perfectly clear 
that this term does not imply that the Son is identical with the essence 
or hypostasis of the Father or with an unhypostasic energy of God 
that it was accepted by such Fathers as St. Basil. “Those who say that 
essence and hypostasis are identical,” writes St. Basil, ‘‘are driven to 
the necessity of confessing different persons only, and by attempting 
to get around saying three hypostases, they find themselves unable to 





Op. cit., pp. 205-215. 
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escape the evil of Sabellius.” For the Cappadocians there is a real 
distinction between essence and hypostasis not only for the exclusion 


of Sabellianism, but also as a protection against the attacks of Euno. | 


mius. This may seem at first paradoxical, but it is true. 


Eunomius was arguing that the word “Father” or “Unbegottenness” | 


was a definition of the very hypostasis or essence of God. From this 
premise he concluded that the hypostasis which is, therefore, ‘‘Son” 
and “begotten” must be heterosubstantial and so a creature. The Cap. 
padocians argued that the words “Father” and ‘“Unbegottenness”’ are 
not definitions of the divine essence, but denote the mode of being 
or existence of a real hypostasis and its relation to the other hypostases 
of the Trinity. There can be no name or definition of the nature of 
God. The essence of God is by its very nature unknown to all creatures 
and beyond the conceptual powers of man. Even the word God cannot 
be applied to the nature of God because the essence of God is nameless. 
Every name is in some sense a definition. However, when applied to 
God names denote either the acts of God or the mode of existence of 
the divine Persons, but never the essence. 


When one turns to Theodore he cannot help but wonder what kind 
of arguments he could have used against the Arians and Eunomians. 
Together with Eustathius of Antioch*® he claims that the word God is 
a name of the divine nature,*’ thus giving the impression that the 
Three Persons of the Trinity shared in either an Aristotelian “‘substratal 
preexisting material” or a Platonic type “superstratal genus.”*’ God 
is one not so much because the Father is one unique cause and source, 
as Apollinaris together with the Cappadocians taught. For Theodore, 
God is one because the divine essence is one. For Eustathius the word 
God belongs not to the Divine Persons but to the divine essence. 
Otherwise, there would be three Gods.** 


Theodore seems to go much further than Eustathius. He claims 
that the word Father is also the name of the divine nature.** One is 
immediately reminded of the fact that the Eunomians would agree 
with this wholeheartedly since it proves that the Son is another essence 


80 See frag. 83 and 84 in M. Spanneut, Recherches sur les écrits d’Eustathe 
d’ Antioche (Lille 1948), p. 127. 

81Tonneau, Hom. IX, 6, pp. 223-225. 

82 For a good discussion of these concepts see H. A. Wolfson, The Philoso- 
phy of The Church Fathers (Cambridge, Mass.) 1956, p. 342f. 

83 Op. cit. Compare this with St. Gregory of Nyssa’s Letter to Ablabius. 

84 Tonneau, op. cit., pp. 211-213, 221, 223. 
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unlike that of the Father. What kind of answer could Theodore have 
given the Eunomians on this point? Simply that the Son also is the di- 
vine essence and the Holy Spirit likewise.*° Thus it seems that we have 
here a doctrine of the Trinity not very different in one respect at least 
from that which prevailed in the West. Each Person is identical with 
the divine essence, although not identical with the other persons, and 
God is one not because the Father is the only cause and source of 
divinity, but because the underlying essence is one and each Person 
is this essence. 


When one is confronted with this kind of language one has the 
right to wonder if he is not dealing with a theology which is main- 
taining the accepted forms of an official state religion but whose basic 
presuppositions are quite different. This is certainly to be expected 
in any situation where the state and hierarchy are constantly struggling 
to impose a uniformity of faith. There can be no doubt about Theo- 
dore’s zeal against the Arians and Eunomians. It must be remembered, 
however, that Sabellius and Paul of Samosata would have shown just 
as much enthusiasm for the overthrow of this new polytheism. We are 
not trying to suggest that Theodore was a Sabellian; his fervor against 
any form of theopassianism would count this out. Nor are we sug- 
gesting that he was a crypto-Samosatene. Theodore calls Paul of 
Samosata an ‘angel of satan” because “he says that Christ our savior 
is a simple man and fails to recognize that hypostasis of the divinity 
of the One before the ages.’’*° However, the fact that theologians 
are struggling against each other does not mean that their basic pre- 
suppositions are necessarily different. There is a thread of presupposi- 
tions running right through Paul of Somosata, the Arians and Nes- 
torians, which bears this point out and also seems to be the key to 
understanding Theodore’s Christology. 


Although he seems quite confident that Theodore has no meta- 
physical explanation to offer for the union of two natures, because 
the Mopsuestian supposedly considers this to be in the realm of mys- 
tery, still Galtier expresses in a footnote*’ a slight reservation by re- 
ferring to a possible clue in the fragments of Theodore’s letter to 
Domnus.** Perhaps by tracing out the meaning of this passage in the 
light of other passages with the help of the general Syrian theological 
environment we can arrive at a very important clue for the better 
understanding of both Nestorianism and Arianism. 


SS [bid., pp. 57, 211-213, 221-223, 237-239, 267, 281, 365, 369, 393. 
86 Ibid., p. 381. 

ST Op. cit., p. 183, n. 58. 

88 Swete, vol. II, pp. 338-339. 
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In this letter Theodore writes “and why is it necessary to say any 
more? The reason of the union according to essence is true [or ap- 
plicable} only in the case of consubstantials, but in the case of things 
not consubstantial it is not applicable [or true}, there being no clear 
{reason} possible for confusion. But the manner of union according 
to good-will, while preserving the natures, demonstrates the one per- 
son of both inseparably, and also the one will and one energy, to- 
gether with the one authority and rule which is consequent to these.”* 
It is quite clear that Theodore is here limiting the concept of essential 
or natural union to consubstantials. Thus the Persons of the Trinity 
can be united by nature to each other, but not to things heterosubstan- 
tial. To these God can unite Himself only according to good-will. 
Now the question arises, why does Theodore preclude the possibility 
that God can unite Himself by nature to something not consubstantial 
with Himself? It may be remembered that Nestorius was quite violent 
on this point against Cyril. Theodoret and the Antiochene bishops 
generally were also scandalized by Cyril's “natural” or “hypostastic” 
union. There is every indication to believe that Theodore’s reaction 
to Cyril’s terminology would have been generally the same as that 
of Nestorius. 


Before we examine an important text to demonstrate this point 
one should ask whether Theodore would have heard such language 
for the first time from Cyril. Of course, the answer is no. He deals 
with this notion at length and rejects it as being impious.*” Also he 
was certainly familiar with the theology of his opponent Apollinaris 
who claimed that Christ is both by nature God and by nature man. 
On the other hand, it is quite possible that he knew St. Gregory the 
Theologian’s letters to Cledonius attacking not only Apollinaris, but 
also those who divide Christ by speaking of two Sons and refusing to 
acknowledge the two births of the Only-Begotten Son of God, one 
from the Father before the ages and one “afterward of the Virgin 
Mary.’ In his first letter to Cledonius, Gregory speaks of the union 
in Christ as being according to essence.” 


The very fact that Theodore spends a great deal of time discussing 
the manner by which God dwells in Christ is an indication that he is 
very much aware of the metaphysical aspects of the problem. Galtier’s 
insistence that for Theodore all this belongs to the realm of mystery 


89 [bid. 

 Ibid., pp. 293-294. 
91 Ep, CII. 

92 Ep. CL. 
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is without foundation. In his De Incarnatione Theodore sets out to 
solve the problem of the divine indwelling in Christ and never once 
gives the impression that it is really a mystery and therefore cannot 
be defined. He mentions two opinions concerning the manner of in- 
dwelling. ‘On the one hand some have decided that the indwelling 
takes place by essence and others by energy’’®* Theodore rejects both 
the Samosatene approach and the traditional approach offered in oppo- 
sition to Paul of Samosata. God cannot be present in any special place 
according to essence because this would be a limitation of His infinity. 
On the other hand, if God is everywhere present by reason of His 
essence, granting to all the indwelling also, He would be granting 
this not only to men, but also to irrational and inanimate things. Since 
both these possibilities are improper, it is nonsense to speak of an 
indwelling according to nature. Neither can the indwelling take place 
according to energy because the providential operation of God is 
everywhere present. The only possibility left is to speak of God effect- 
ing His indwelling by His good-will whereby He becomes present in 
whom He chooses not by any spacial movement from place to place, 
but by will. Neither is it proper to say that God works His omni- 
presence by will because then He would have to work His special 
presence by a necessity of nature. ‘For thus the infinity is unto Him 
better preserved, when He does not appear to work by some necessity 
of the uncircumscribed nature. For if He is omnipresent by will, He 
will again be found working by necessity, no longer working the pres- 
ence by opinion, but by the infinity of nature, and having the will 
following.”’®™* 


It should be noted at the very outset that in this passage otcia and 
gots are synonymous and used interchangeably. This is a clear indica- 
tion that Theodore would have reacted to Cyril’s Evwow xata grow 
or za’ dxdotaoww exactly as he would have had Cyril spoken of an Evwow 
zat’ ovoiav. The second point which must be made clear is the fact 
that Theodore is not objecting to a union or presence by nature be- 
cause it would primarily imply a union ordained and imposed upon 
the Logos from the outside as in the case of the Arian teaching. He is 
clearly rejecting any indwelling by nature or by essence because this 
implies for him an inner necessity of the divine essence itself for union 
with what is created. One must realize that in Theodore he is con- 
fronting a doctrine of divine relations geared to protect the divine 
nature from a deterministic type of pantheism, on the one hand, and 





*8 Swete, vol. II, pp. 293-294. 
%4 Tbid, 
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an unconcerned and absolutely transcendental type unmoved mover, 
on the other. For Theodore to allow any xat’ ovciav union or indwell- 
ing of God in a creature would be a capitulation to Aristotelean 
enemies and a reversal of the Stagirite’s categories of relations. For 
God to be related by nature to what is created would make the creature 
out to be the unmoved mover. Therefore, God does not work His 
presence in or union with creatures by nature. He only happens to be 
present everywhere according to essence because His nature cannot be 
contained by any place.*° 


Underlying Theodore’s concept of divine relations is a clear dis- 
tinction between nature and will, which one finds again in Nestorius. 
This distinction is based only partly, as we shall see, on Theodore’s 
doctrine of the Trinity. The Three Persons of the Trinity are related 
to each other by a necessity of nature, whereas they can be related to 
creatures only by will. Thus the Father is not Creator because He is 
Father, neither is He Father because He is Creator. He is Father be- 
cause He begets His Son from His very essence, whereas He is Creator 
because He so wills to create. Creatures are very far from His essence, 
being products of the divine will. The Father is Father by nature, 
whereas He is Creator by will.°° 


Such distinctions, so obvious in Theodore’s theology, between 
what is in God by nature and what God does by energy and will, or 
between God in His Essence and God in His Glory, were common in 
the ancient Church*™ apparently for various reasons which seem to 
be distinguishable into three general groups: 


1) The first and most primitive type of such a distinction may be 
found in such a writer as St. Irenaeus®’’ who finds the distinction be- 
tween God in Himself and God in His uncreated Glory or power in 
the Old Testament.** To see God is not to see His essence but to see 
Him in His glory or divinity.” St. Gregory the Theologian states, 
... when I looked closer [behind the cloud of Mt. Sinai}, I saw, not 
the First and unmingled Nature, known to Itself — to the Trinity, I 
mean; not That which abideth within the first veil, and is hidden by 


% Tbid., pp. 293-296, 300, lines 26-30; Tonneau, op. cit., pp. 105, 227-229. 
% Tonneau, op. cit., pp. 45-47. 
%6* J. S. Romanides, TO xgonatogixdv Gudetmna (Athens 1957), pp. 45-51, 
54. 
97 Contr. Haer. Il, 24, 2; 1V, 20, 1-5ff. 
% For similar opinions on the O.T. basis for such beliefs see A. J. Heschel, 
God in Search of Man (Meridian Books, N. Y. 1959) p. 80ff. 
” Trenaeus, op. cit. 
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the Cherubim; but only that [Nature] which at last even reaches to us. 
And that is, as far as I can learn, the Majesty, or as holy David calls 
it, the Magnificence which is manifested among the creatures, which 
He has produced and governs. For these are the Back Parts of God, 
etc.” These distinctions are found also in St. Basil, St. Gregory of 
Nyssa and the whole Eastern tradition and presuppose a certain under- 
standing of the prophetic experience which underlies Orthodox Tria- 
dology and Christology” and presents a definite understanding of 
Biblical inspiration and of the use of divine names quite foreign to 
Theodore’s theology. 


2) A second and further elaboration of the distinction between 
divine essence and will was clearly formulated by St. Athanasius,” 
who relegated the generation of the Son to the essential aspect of the 
divine mystery, thereby rejecting all conceptual explanations, and as- 
cribed the act of creating to the will of God. What is from the es- 
sence of the Father belongs to the very nature of God, and what is 
from non-being by the will of God is a creature. The Father's beget- 
ting the Son and creating the world are not the same, as the Arians 
claimed. Thus we believe in the Son yevvyntévta xai ov xoindévta of the 
Nicean Creed. St. Athanasius would go so far as to say, “As far then 
as the Son transcends the creature, by so much does what is by nature 
transcend the will.’?°° 


3) As we have already seen, Theodore follows these Athanasian 
distinctions in regard to the doctrine of the Trinity. However, there 
are indications that this was done with some very important variations 
which are clearly products of a moralistic metaphysic developed 
primarily by certain theological groups within the geographical area 
of the Oriental Diocese of the Roman Empire. 


Faced with the need to combat determinism in both its ethical and 
cosmological or philosophical forms, it seems that a Syrian theological 
tradition was created which emphasized the superiority of what is 
done according to will as over against what is done by nature. What 


10 Theol. Orat. II, 3 Here one perhaps has the ultimate source of John 
Scotus Eriugena’s Natura quae creat et non creatur. 

100" J. S. Romanides, ‘“‘H. A. Wolfson’s Philosophy of the Church Fathers,” 
in Gr. Orth. Theol. Rev., Vol. 5, No. 1. 

101 On this see G. Florovsky, “The Idea of Creation in Christian Philoso- 
phy,” The Eastern Churches Quarterly, Vol. VU, No. 3, Supl. (London 1949). 

2 Contr. Arian. Il, 62. Migne, P.G. 26, 453. For detailed discussion of 
these distinctions see St. Cyril, Thesaurus, Migne, P.G. 75, 308-313. St. Basil, 
P.G. 29, 673. 
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is done by nature can neither be praised nor rewarded nor justly pun- 
ished, whereas what is done by will is indicative of a higher form of 
life. A man who realizes his own freedom to will what is good can 
occupy himself with meritorious works, on the one hand, for the 
reward of eternal life, and at the same time become instrumental for 
the betterment of society. Such a moralistic foundation would over- 
come the pessimism of pagan religions and philosophies and at the 
same time would be conducive to building up the moral stamina of 
the Roman Empire. Within such categories there would automatically 
be a strong tendency to think of divine adoption primarily as a reward 
which comes at the end of a process of meritorious living and the 
Biblical doctrine of grace and sin would become subordinated to this 
principle. The grace of God would not be so much a gift bestowed 
upon man in order to liberate him from the enemy, but a reward be- 
stowed upon him because he has fulfilled the law. The destruction of 
Israel’s enemies would not be the work of God’s glory, but rather the 
work of Israel who would thereupon be rewarded with the glory of 
God for such meritorious efforts. Such an inversion of the Biblical 
pattern is perhaps the most characteristic feature of Theodore’s Chris- 
tology. In this respect Galtier is entirely wrong in claiming that the 
sole initiative for the incarnation lies with the Son of God. For Theo- 
dore, God unites Himself by will to the assumed man, but this union 
is dependent on God’s foreknowledge of the assumed man’s merits. 
Theodore could not imagine that one could preserve both the freedom 
of God and Christ otherwise. 


In reading through the Catechetical Homilies one is impressed by 
the frequency with which the words mutability and immutability occur 
in connection with either the concept of sin and perfection on the one 
hand or the nature of God on the other. The Holy Spirit is the Spirit 
of Truth because Its very nature is immutable and capable of bestow- 
ing this immutability upon man. What is immutable is true and what 
is subject to change is falsehood."** Man is a sinner because of his 
mutable nature and because he is involved in the process of change. 
When he is resurrected he will receive immortality of body and im- 
mutability of the soul.*°* Both the mind and will of man will become 
conformed to the will of God and to the Truth which is the divine 
nature, and thus man shall partake of the divine immutability and be- 
come forever happy.’ 


103 Tonneau, op. cit., pp. 249-255. 
104 Ihid., p. 465. 
145 [bid., pp. 249-255. 
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It seems that one is here confronting the Hellenistic idea that 
change and motion are either evil or negative in meaning, whereas 
only immutability and changelessness are of eternal significance and 
conducive to true security and happiness." This of course means that 
freedom of choice and human activity could be for Theodore only a 
temporary stage to the beatific vision, which in reality is the petrifica- 
tion of human will and energy. Within such a frame of references 
human will and activity in this life are the foundation upon which one 
gains the merits needed for the attainment of immutability and im- 
mobility in the next life. Actually then, salvation is participation in 
the divine immutability whereby the nature of man and God are joined 
in one act of willing and knowing. 


By distinguishing between what God does by will and what belongs 
to the divine nature Theodore is able to overcome or avoid the philo- 
sophical problem of divine relations and makes possible a reciprocal 
relationship between God and man. He thus lays the metaphysical 
foundations for a moralistic ethic which merits changelessness and 
immutability and happiness in the future life. It is exactly within such 
a context that he develops his Christology. The relationship between 
natures cannot be according to nature or essence since this would mean 
a necessary conjunction which could neither be praiseworthy nor any 
teal moral example for anyone to follow. 


The union of the two natures in Christ is effected then by good- 
will and good-pleasure. However, there is in Christ a special and unique 
example of such a union, since there was no time when the human 
nature existed independently of this conjunction based on the divine 
foreknowledge of the assumed man’s merits. Furthermore, whereas 
all other men have only partial participation in the grace of God, the 
man Jesus has a complete communion effected by the perfect con- 
junction of natures. Because of this conjunction there is in Christ only 
one will and one energy. Still, the assumed man undergoes a process 
of perfection which is not completed until the resurrection, when per- 
fect immutability is attained. Starting from such presuppositions con- 
cerning the relationship between sinfulness and mutability or between 
perfection and immutability Theodore comes pretty close to saying 
that Christ was actually sinful prior to His resurrection.’"° The very 


105" J. S. Romanides, Td Tleoxarogixdv ‘Anagmna, pp. 34-42. 

106 Tonneau, op. cit., p. 455. Similar presuppositions concerning sin and 
mortality are at the basis of Julian of Halicarnassus’ insistance on the dgdagoia 
of Christ's human nature before the resurrection. 
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existence of two wills and energies in Christ would clearly presuppose 
a lack of immutability on the human side and therefore some measure 
of imperfection and sinfulness. Therefore if there is a real conjunc- 
tion of natures in Christ there must be one will and one energy. In 
Theodore one clearly finds a Nestorian type Monotheletism and Mon- 
energism which perhaps goes some way to explaining its diophysite 
counterpart of the seventh century. There is some possibility that the 
presuppositions of the heresies condemned by the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council are to be found not so much in Monophysitism as in 
Nestorianism. 


It seems clear enough that underlying Theodore’s thought is a 
moralism in this life topped by a Platonic type of eudaimonia in the 
next. Such a concept of human destiny lacks any real understanding 
of the Biblical doctrine of creation and freedom and logically leads to 
eschatological determinism, to the véxewots and not to the xaébagots of 
human will and energy. Salvation is the abolition of human freedom 
by the absolute submission of the will, not to the will of God, but 
to some sort of stiff and impersonal and motionless immutability. 
Thus, if Christ is perfect, He can have no natural will belonging to 
the very essence of human nature and differing by the will of God 
from the will of God. Nor can there be any proper activity or energy 
of the creature which is not a duplication of the immutable and im- 
mobile divine nature. Not to be a duplication is in reality to be sinful. 


The doctrine of meritorious works in this life with the promise of 
reward in terms of immutability and happiness in the next, transformed 
into a metaphysical system concerning the nature of God and the 
world, seems to be at the very basis not only of Theodore’s theology, 
but also of other heretical movements originating in the Oriental 
Diocese generally. That God can be related to other essences only by 
will and never by nature is a basic presupposition of Paul of Samosata’s 
Christology. He claims that “the wisdom of God was not united es- 
sentially to the human element from its birth, but according to quality 
(zata xodtyta).”"°? In a fragment whose authenticity is doubted he 
says, ‘Different natures and different persons have one and only mode 
of union, accord according to will, from which appears the unit (yovas) 
of those thus united to each other according to energy.”?°° In Christ 
there is one will. ‘Do not be surprised that the Savior had one will 
with God. For as nature shows one and the same essence existing of 


107 Frag. IX in G. Bardy, Paul de Samosate (Bruges 1923), p. 326. 
108 Thid., frag. XXVI, p. 353. 
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for in} many, thus the relationship of love accomplishes one and the 
same will of [or in} many by means of one and the same manifested 
satisfaction.”*°® All who reach the state of eudaimonia have one will- 
ing and knowing with each other and God and thus the divine will and 
energy becomes the only will and energy. What is done by nature is 
not praiseworthy. ‘What prevails by reason of nature merits no praise. 
But what prevails by the relationship of love is praiseworthy, prevail- 
ing by one and the same energy and motion which never ceases to 
increase, according to which the Savior, having been conjoined to God, 
is never separated unto the ages, having with Him one and the same 
will and energy eternally moving unto the manifestation of good 
things.”""*° G. Bardy points out some similarities which exist between 
the ideas expressed in this fragment and those in Diodore of Tarsus 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia."* In this respect noteworthy is Paul’s 
insistence that in Christ there is one will and energy, and the union 
of natures is effected by a relationship according to love, will, and 
opinion. Theodore also speaks of one energy and will in Christ and 
claims that the Logos is in the man “according to the relationship of 
opinion”’” or the Logos united the man to Himself “by the relation- 
ship of opinion.’”"** 


The philosophical problems involved in the doctrine of divine rela- 
tionships did not obviously present Paul of Samosata with serious dif- 
ficulty as far as the doctrine of the Trinity is concerned, since the divine 
Persons were for him unhypostatic energies.’ However, the applica- 
tion of the category of necessity or necessary being to the divine nature 
and the preservation of the real relations of God toward creation by 
the above mentioned philosophical distinction between nature and will, 
or between what God does by a necessity of nature and what He does 
by will, automatically introduces difficulties not only into Christology, 
but also into the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, especially when the 
hypostatic character of the Persons is admitted. Is the Father related 
to the hypostatic Logos by nature or by will? In order to preclude 
Valentinian type of necessary emanations and Manichaean divisions 
of the divine nature Arius and his followers insisted on a relationship 
of will.""° There can be no essential relationship of the two. There 


109 Tbid., frag. XXVIII, p. 354. 

110 Tbid., frag. XXX, p. 355. 

11 [bid., pp. 355-357. 

112 Swete, p. 310, lines 20-21. 

118 [bid., p. 308, lines 16-17. 

4 Frag. XV, op. cit., p. 335. 

115 See Arius’ letters to Eusebius and Alexander in G. Bardy, Recherches 
‘ur Saint Lucien d’ Antioche et Son Ecole (Paris 1936), pp. 226-228, 235-237. 
Cf. frag. of the Thalia, pp. 256-257, 262-263. 
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is nO reason to suspect any sophistical trick in the Arian claim that 
“Unless He has by will come to be, therefore God had a Son by neces- 
sity and against His good pleasure.’’** For the Arians, as for Paul, 
Theodore and Nestorius, what is by nature is by necessity. 


The Orthodox answer to this Arian objection is quite clear. Neces- 
sity is contrary to will, while what is according to nature is far above 
will and completely beyond the conceptual powers of man. No logical 
categories or concepts can be applied to the unknown nature of God. 
The Arians have no right to apply the categories of necessity and will 
to the divine nature. ‘‘Forgetting, however, that they are hearing about 
God's Son, they dare to apply human contrarities in the instance of God, 
‘necessity’ and ‘beside purpose,’ to be able thereby to deny that there 
is a true Son of God. For let them tell us themselves, that God is good 
and merciful, does this attach to Him by will or not? If by will, we 
must consider that He began to be good, and that His not being good 
is possible; for to councel and choose implies an inclination two ways, 
and is incidental to a rational nature. But if it be too unseemly that 
He should be called good and merciful upon will, then let them 
hear what they themselves have said — ‘therefore by necessity and 
not at His pleasure He is good’; and, ‘who is it that imposes this 
necessity on Him?’ But if it be unseemly to speak of necessity in the 
case of God, and therefore it is by nature that He is good, much more 
is He, and more truly, Father of the Son by nature and not by will.”?" 
The Holy Trinity is the pre-existing primordial reality, but beyond all 
concepts of reality, necessity and being. God is certainly free, but not 
in any moralistic sense of opposition between what is by necessity of 
nature and what is by will. God is what He is by nature and not by 
any necessity or will. God is not free by will, but by His very nature. 
He is not subject to the moralistic metaphysics of any moralistic philo- 
sophy as imagined by both Arians and Nestorians. St. Cyril devotes 
much time to a refutation of the Arians on this point in his work “On 
the Consubstantial Trinity,”"* written before the outbreak of the Nes- 
torian Controversy. St. Gregory the Theologian writes, ‘Let us not 


116 §t. Athanasius, Contr. Arian. III, 62. Migne, P.G. 26, 453B. 

117 [bid., 453C-456A. Cf. 63, 64, 65, 66, 67. It is interesting to note that 
these same principles were debated between Monothelites and Orthodox in the 
seventh century and this adds substance to our suspicion that the Nestorian 
moralistic metaphysic lies at the basis of the heresies condemned at the Sixth 
Council. See e.g. St. Maximus, Disputatio cum Pyrrho, Migne, P.G. 91, 293. 
This passage is discussed by H. A. Wolfson, op. cit., p. 485. 

118 Migne, P.G. 75, 773ff. 
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ever look on this generation as involuntary, like some natural overflow, 
nard to be retained.”’?”® 


One may add at this point that salvation is not a matter of doing 
good things by will as opposed to the necessities of nature, but rather 
a renewal of the natural freedom of human nature itself. The doctrine 
of human will as distinguished from the necessary or natural appetites 
of human nature can be justified only within a moralistic complex in 
which correct choices in this life lead to the reward of happiness and 
motionless satisfaction in the next, which in reality is a final victory of 
what is taken as the necessary drive toward the contemplation of im- 
mutable realities. Motion and change are only of temporary signifi- 
cance and enable man freely to choose the exchange of his freedom of 
will for happiness. However, in the Orthodox tradition this is pure 
rubbish and leads to Monotheletism and Monenergism unless the per- 
fection of Christ’s human nature is sacrificed. Man’s destiny is not hap- 
piness, but natural freedom. In Christ there was no “deliberative will” 
(dAnpa yvoutxdv), but a “natural will” (déAnua qvowxdv) and “natural 
freedom.”” In His human nature Christ was not free by an act of will. 
He was free by His very nature. Therefore, He really had or has two 
natural wills and energies, divine and human, without any connotation 
of sinfulness. For Platonized forms of Christianity, which understand 
the fall of man in terms of lack of happiness and immutability, this is 
not possible. Purity and sinlessness in the Bible are not immobility of 
a satisfied mind and will conjoined to immutable realities, but rather 
the freedom of the heart or, in modern terms, of the sub-conscious. A 
person can will good things all he wants, but unless his heart or sub- 
conscious is purified by the grace or glory of God, his works are of no 
avail and he is still a captive to demonic influences. Willful good 
works which are not products of a heart being purified by divine grace 
are not only not meritorious, but, much worse, they are satanic. Good 
works produced by a filthy sub-conscious and a rationalistic self- 
justifying self-assertiveness can be nothing else. 


119 Theol. Orat. XXIX, 2. Migne, P.G. 36, 76BC. That God is related to 
creatures by will and not by nature (except in the Incarnation) is in Orthodox 
patristic theology a statement of fact, or a confession of faith, and not the out- 
come of applying metaphysical concepts to the divine nature. There is a real 
distinction between yevvév and éxxogevewv, on the one hand, and déAevv, évegyeiv, 
mgovoeiv, on the other, not because of a distinction between what is by necessity 
and what is by will, but because of the Biblical distinction between what is un- 
created and what is created. If there were no difference between yevvav and 
téhew (or xoveiv, etc.), then either the Son would be a creature, or creatures 
would be uncreated and eternal. 
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One can get a good glimpse into an aspect of the metaphysical 
background of Arianism and Nestorianism by turning to some interest- 
ing documents attributed to St. Justin Martyr and dated between the 
middle of the fourth and the first half of the fifth centuries.’*° These 
works definitely belong geographically to the Syrian province and are 
strongly Nestorian in tendency. The idea that the Logos works by es- 
sence his special presence in Christ, His Temple, is rejected.’* The 
special presence takes place in Christ rather in the sense that being the 
purest of all temples He has the greatest degree possible of participa- 
tion “not in divine nature but in divine honor by the good-will of the 
Logos.”’*” This union is likened unto participation in the rays of the 
sun which shine equally on all. Yet the purer and more powerful the 
contemplating eye the more perfect and complete is the participation. 
In this sense is the Logos present in His own Temple in a special man- 
ner.’** He cannot be especially present in Christ by nature since He 
happens to be by essence everywhere present.’** 


In another document evidently by the same author one comes across 
the following: “If God creates by nature, He creates whatever He 
creates by necessity. But if He creates by will, He creates authorita- 
tively. Creating authoritatively, He creates as much as He wills and 
whatever He wills and whenever He wills.’’*® In another work of 
this same collection we find the following question and answer: “If 
to be in potentiality is considered inferior to being in actuality, how 
does the Creator of the world, being Creator in potentiality and not in 
actuality before the creation of the world, not fall under the title of 
inferiority? The answer: They whose power of act is determined by 
some natural necessity are those whose power is considered inferior to 
the Act. Whosoever’s power of act is determined by will and not by 
some natural necessity is not in the category of inferiority.’*° It is 
quite strange that having such presuppositions, this same author ac- 
cepts the essential relationship of the three divine Hypostases.'** What 


120 B. Altaner, op. cit., pp. 369-370, 397-398. 

121 "Exteois debts Syoroyias 17. 

122 Ibid., 15. 

123 [bid. 17. Cf. 12ff. 

124 [bid, Leontius of Byzantium accuses Nestorius of thinking of the divine 
nature as though it were an infinite expanse unable to be contained in any place. 
Leontius argues that spatial concepts are not —- to God and it is foolish 
to think that the divine essence occupies space like a sort of continuous quantity. 
Migne, P.G. 86, 1401-1413. Cf. Georges Florovsky, op. cit. 

125 ’Eowtyjoes Xeuotiavxai III, 2. 

126 ’Axoxzgicets mQd¢ "OgdoddédEous 114. 

127 "ExPeois debdiis dyohoyias 1-9. 
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type of answer could he have given to the Arian objections to the gene- 
ration by necessity? It is perhaps not surprising that his language 
in places indicates that he may have been a converted Arian who had 
not completely overcome his former way of thinking. The Logos and 
Spirit are God by participation and are deemed worthy of divinity. 
He writes for example: “For since the Father begat the Son from His 
proper essence, and from the same [essence} projected the Spirit, 
naturally (eixétws) partaking of one and the same essence, they were 
deemed worthy of one and the same divinity (tijs attijs xai pds dedtn- 
tos NEiwvtar).’’128 


It seems clear enough that once the moralistic metaphysical distinc- 
tion between what God is by a necessity of nature and what He does 
by will is introduced into the field of Biblical theology one is imme- 
diately caught up into the Samosatene, Arian and Nestorian prob- 
lematics concerning the divine relations. That these were vital prob- 
lems for the theologians of the Oriental Diocese should not be surpris- 
ing to the modern theologian, especially to anyone familiar with the 
contradictions of the Thomistic system, which is forced to deny any real 
relationship of God toward creation in order to avoid pantheism. The 
Orthodox Fathers of the Church refused to apply any categories or 
names to the divine essence, let alone the category of necessary being, 
and thereby could freely speak of the Logos uniting Himself by nature 
to human nature in order to emphasize the reality of the incarnation 
of One of the hypostatic Persons of the Trinity. Of course the terms 
“hypostatic union” and “natural union” are not definitions of what is 
a complete mystery. The divine essence is by its very nature radically 
unknown to any creature. “Natural union” can therefore only mean 
a “real union.” This the Nestorians could not accept because for them 
it would mean a defined and determined union which would destroy 
the very basis of their moralistic ethics of merits and rewards and 
deprive their type of anti-deterministic metaphysic of its very founda- 
tions. It is only when one realizes this essential point that he can fully 
grasp the violent Nestorian reaction to Cyril’s “natural and hypostatic 
union. 


Theodoret argued that this cannot be because “‘nature is something 
necessary and without will.’’’*® Cyril takes him to task for daring to 
apply such a category to the divine nature.’*” The Oriental bishops see 
in this term a recurrence of the Apollinarin heresy. Natures work by 


128 Tbid., 2. 
129 Migne, P.G. 76, 401. 
130 [bid., 408. 
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necessity only when created by God to function in a predetermined man- 
ner. God operates not by necessity but by will or grace.*** Exactly in 
this respect the Orientals agree with the Arians in principle. God can- 
not unite Himelf by nature to creatures. For the Arians this is proof 
that the Logos is a creature because united by the will of his creator 
to human nature in such a way that the union is natural and predeter- 
mined from without. For the Syrians the Logos cannot be united by 
nature to His Temple because He is God. Nestorius is, of course, the 
classical exponent of these presuppositions. ‘A voluntary union can- 
not be a natural union. If then they say that the union of the natures 
resulted in one nature, even though we ourselves should concede to 
them that it took place voluntarily, yet after it took place, the union 
existed not voluntarily in that the natures have acquired it. And it 
suffers as being united, whether it will or not, and accepts the suffer- 
ings of that nature to which it has been united, since it is defined by it 
and not by impassability nor by immortality nor by infinity. For the 
definition and circumscription of all nature is that in which it has to 
be.’’?** It is quite obvious that Nestorius is a stranger to the Orthodox 
patristic apophaticism which denies any application of definitions or 
concepts to the divine nature. 


As we have seen, Theodore is also involved in the general Oriental 
metaphysical scheme with its peculiar reduction of God to the cate- 
gories of necessary being as opposed to what God does by will. What 
is by nature is by necessity. ““The reason of union according to essence 
is true only in the case of consubstantials, but in the case of things not 
consubstantial it is not applicable, there being no clear (reason) pos- 
sible for confusion.”’** Theodore accepts the principle that metaphysi- 
cal rules and concepts can be applied to the divine nature. Apart from 
the unique exception in the case of the Divine Consubstantials God can 
be united and related to non-consubstantials only by energy and good- 
will. “For thus the infinity is unto Him better preserved, when He 
does not appear to work by some necessity of the uncircumscribed na- 
ture. For if He is omnipresent by will, He will again be found work- 
ing by necessity, no longer working the presence by opinion, but by 
the infinity of nature, and having the will following.”™** 


181 [bid., 325. 

132G, R. Driver and L. Hodgson, The Bazaar of Heracleides (Oxford 
1925), p. 38. 

133 Swete, vol. II, pp. 338-339. 

184 [hid., pp. 293-294. 
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The last point we wish to make regards Theodore’s Biblical method 
and especially his doctrine of inspiration. In this respect he differs 
radically from the central Orthodox patristic tradition and has points 
of contact with the Eunomeans and the traditional fundamentalism 
of Western theology. Perhaps Theodore’s understanding of prophecy 
and inspiration explains more than anything else his metaphysical ap- 
proach to Christology. There are two specific doctrines of inspiration 
which concern us here, the one which believes that God actually dic- 
tated words to those who were objects of His revelations, and the other 
which believes that God revealed His uncreated Glory and Will to the 
prophets and apostles who in turn transposed their suprarational and 
suprasentient experience into the idiom established by the prophetic 
tradition to convey their message in direct proportion to the spiritual 
capacities and needs of the various levels of people addressed. 


a) One of the best examples of a fundamentalistic literalist doctrine 
of inspiration in the Ancient Church is that of Eunomius’*® who be- 
lieved that the very names of things exist eternally in the mind of God 
and constitute the very definitions of essences. Besides these uncreated 
names and determinations of creatures there are also eternal and un- 
created names of God which are revealed in Scripture and constitute 
definitions of the divine nature. One can see clearly the intimate con- 
nection between the Eunomean doctrines of God and Biblical Inspira- 
tion. Since the names “Father’’ and “Unbegottenness”’ are eternal defi- 
nitions of the divine essence, it follows that the names “Son” and 
“Begottenness” must be designations of another and created essence. 


b) In direct opposition to Eunomius, St. Gregory of Nyssa rejects 
the contention that names are eternal and insists that all words and 
languages are products of human accommodations to the necessities 
of communication on the human level, and all concepts either conveyed 
by words or simply contemplated can never extricate themselves from 
their creaturely qualities. Knowledge of God, therefore, cannot be 
conceptual. God cannot be reached by contemplation. God is not like 
anything man experiences either intellectually or by sensation. Knowl- 
edge of God can come only by revelation and knowledge about God 
can be had only from those who have been the objects of this revela- 
tion, which is above all rational and sentient categories. It is a knowl- 
edge which can be indicated but not conveyed by human language or 
concepts. He who has been graced with revelation can only point to 





1385 His views may be found developed and refuted in St. Gregory of Nyssa’s 
y P gory J 


Second Book Against Eunomius. Migne, P.G. 45, 909-1122, especially 973 ff. 
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the Glory of God. Only God can reveal His proper Glory to whom He 
chooses. This is why Christ revealed His Own Proper Glory which is 


at once His and the Father's. The Bible, therefore, is not inspired be. | 
cause dictated verbally by God, but because either written by or about | 


those who have and are encountering God in His Self-revelation which 
is not a conveyance of words and images.*® St. Gregory writes, 
“Neither, then, did God speak in the Hebrew language, nor did He 
express Himself according to any form in use among the Gentiles. 
But whatsoever of God’s words are recorded by Moses or the Prophets, 
are indications of the Divine will, illuminating, now in one way, 
now in another, the pure intellect of those holy men, according to 
the measure of grace of which they were partakers. Moses, then, 


spoke his mother-tongue, and that in which he was educated. But he | 


repeatedly attributed these words to God, as I have said, on account 
of the immaturity of those who were being brought to the knowledge 
of God, in order to give a clear representation of the divine will, and 
to render his hearers more obedient, as being awed by the authority of 
the speaker.”**? It is only in the New Testament that one confronts 
actual human words of the Incarnate Logos, but even these words are 
not uncreated definitions of eternal truths. They are the pedagogical 
means which point the way to seeing the Ruling Power of God which 
is beyond all concepts and forms, yet made manifest in the human 
nature of the Logos. 


As we have already seen, Theodore of Mopsuestia follows the Eu- 
nomean interpretive method of applying the Biblical names of God 
to the divine nature. He also seems to follow the Eunomeans in their 
contention that God revealed words to the prophets. Theodore ex- 
plains that God operated His revelation upon the prophets in such a 
way that the impression was created upon them that they were hearing 
someone speak, Hote doxeiv aitovs Honeo tivds Aahodvtos dxovetv te xai 
nawevectat, ott te Séyeodar THv Gvayxaiwy Thy yv@ouw . . . émedi Heneo 
tivds A€yovtos dxoverv é5dxe1."°° In another passage’*® Theodore seems 
to be repeating the divine language theories of Eunomius. He explains 
that Moses does not record God’s saying anything in the first instance 
of creation (“In the beginning God created the heavens and the 


136 Deut. 4, 15; Acts 1, 19. 

137 Op. cit., 997D. 

138 Devreesse, op. cit., p. 81, n. 5. H. Kihn, Theodor von Mopsuestia und 
Julius Africanus als Exegeten, Freiburg 1880, p. 107. For a history of the 
Church’s attitude toward Theodore’s theories about the Bible see L. Pirot, 
L’oeuvre exégétique de Théodore de Mopsueste, 1913. 

189 Devreesse, op. cit., p. 9, n. 2. H. Kihn, op. cit., p. 109 f. 
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earth’) because there were as yet no creatures (angels) to reap any 
benefit from such verbal instruction. Once angels did come into exist- 
ence then God began to speak for their sake since His essence was to 
them invisible. Had He not spoken they would have remained without 
proper knowledge of their Creator. Theodore is here attacking St. 
Basil who believes that the angels were created before heaven and 
earth. In other words, if St. Basil were correct the Bible should read, 
“God said, Let there be heaven and earth.” St. Gregory of Nyssa had 
already anticipated Theodore on this in his refutation of Eunomius’ 
similar understanding of Genesis, where God is pictured as speaking 
and applying already existing names to the things He is creating.’*° 


It is interesting to note that according to the Mopsuestian the 
angels were in need of divine speech for instruction since they could 
not see the divine essence. To understand what he means by this one 
must recall the fact that for Theodore those saved do have a vision 
of and conjunction with the divine nature when rewarded with im- 
mutability and happiness in the next life. This means that Theodore 
is referring to the angels before the fall. To have had the vision of 
the divine nature from the very beginning would contradict the Mop- 
suestian’s moralistic metaphysics. Vision of the divine nature at crea- 
tion would mean perfect satisfaction, happiness and immutability from 
the very beginning and no logical possibility for a fall.’** This would 
upset the scheme of the Antiochene moralism described above since 
there would be no distinction between what is by nature and what is 
by will and angels would be completely happy and immutable by na- 
ture. The same would be true for man. Otherwise the whole structure 
of merits and rewards would tumble. The vision of God in His un- 
createdness would be putting the reward before the accumulation of 
merits and would make the fall logically impossible. Hence the ex- 
treme importance for God to communicate His Will to angels and 
men by the medium of words, concepts and created impressions. The 
fact that the impression of hearing a voice is an inward experience 
and not something imposed on the senses from without does not ab- 
solve Theodore of the charge of having an anthropomorphic under- 
standing of revelation, as H. Kihn believes.’** For God to speak to 
prophets from without or from within is substantially the same thing 


140 Op. cit. 

141 Augustine and the scholastic tradition generally accepted at least a partial 
vision of the divine essence from the very beginning and were thus faced with 
such a problem. See e.g. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 1, 94, 1. J. S. 
Romanides, Td ILegoxatogixdv ‘Audetnua, p- 112, n. 2. 

142 Op. cit., p. 110 ff. 
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since in both instances God is conveying and the prophet is receiving 
words. 


It naturally foliows from Theodore’s moralistic metaphysics that 
the prophetic claim to seeing God in His uncreated Glory would be 
relegated to the realm of divinely inspired imagination. This is exactly 
how he explains Isaiah’s claim to have seen God: “When Isaiah says 
he saw God and the Seraphim, he also heard voices coming toward 
him. For this reason he sometimes says, The word of the Lord which 
was upon so and so, meaning by word the energy by which he believed 
he was learning what was fitting, being taught by a certain voice, and 
at other times (he says) vision, which he saw here or there, meaning 
by this the revelation, according to which, believing to see something 
(dgav tt d0x@v), he learned what was proper.’*** Seeing the glory of 
God is no more than an imaginary process, even though produced by 
divine inspiration. The cause of this revelation is uncreated, but the 
effect is a created impression of voices and visions. 


This understanding of seeing the Glory of God is from the Ortho- 
dox patristic viewpoint sheer heresy, but on the other hand much more 
refined than the grossly superstitious concept of Augustine which be- 
came common in the West and in the person of Barlaam the Calabrian 
was finally condemned by the Palamite Council of 1341."* According 
to Augustine what the prophets and apostles saw was not anything 
uncreated,'*® since for him the very substance of God is alone un- 
created and visible only in the next life (with the possible exception 


143 [bid., p. 107. Devreessee, op. cit., p. 81, n. 5. L. Pirot, op. cit., p. 169 f. 

144In opposition to the Augustinian type doctrine of revelation held by 
Barlaam the Calabrian, who believed that the glory of God as manifested in such 
instances as the Transfiguration was created and served only to elevate minds 
deprived of purity and intellectual understanding to the grasping of the divine 
ideas (vonois tHv teoeidsGv — a strong indication that Barlaam was not in the 
nominalist tradition which rejects the existence of divine forms, — dvaywyi dxd 
TOU ToLOvTOY PMTdS exit vonuato. xai Demenpata), the Constantincpolitan Council 
of 1341 declared with the Greek Fathers that the Glory of God revealed to the 
prophets and apostles is none other than the Uncreated Godhead (not essence) 
and in pronouncing on the Church's doctrine of revelation quoted St. Dionysius 
the Areopagite who writes, Todvvny nagahaubdaver, > tis Deohoyiac zaghévov xal 
zataemtatov Soyavov, Sxms thy Gyeovov Sd6Eav tot Tiod Beaoduevos, «év Gori TV 
6 Adyos, zai 6 Adyos Fw mods tov Oedv, zai Oeds Tw 6 Adyor»s, Boovtihoete. 
J. Karmiris, The Dogmatic and Symbolic Monuments of the Orthodox Catholic 
Church, Athens 1952, vol. 1, p. 302. 

145 De Trinitate, Il, v, 10; vi, 11; viii, 14; ix, 16; x, 17, 18; xiii, 23; xiv, 24; 
xv, 25, 26; xvi, 26 (Glory which Moses saw is creature); xvii, 32; xviii, 35; 
III, pref., 3; iv, 10; x, 21-xi, 22, 24, 26, 27. 
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of the ecstatic visions of Moses and Paul). Rather, in seeing the glory 
of God the prophets saw and heard created things which temporarily 
came into existence and passed away and received their revelations 
(visions and words) by means of these creatures."*° Thus from the 
Old Testament viewpoint Augustine and his followers “changed the 
Glory of the incorruptible God for the likeness of an image of cor- 
ruptible man.” (Rom. 1:23). As for Theodore so for Augustine the 
vision of God comes at the end of all actions, since the contemplation 
of the divine substance means satisfaction of all desires, i.e. happiness 
and immutability. “For this contemplation is held forth to us as the 
end of all actions, and the everlasting fullness of joy... . For we shall 
not seek anything else when we shall have come to the contemplation 
of Him.’’"** So long as man is involved in mutability and mortality 
it is impossible for him to see God. In his present condition man can 
see only changeable things.*** Augustine and Theodore seem to be 
in perfect accord. 


For the Biblical writers, however, for the so-called Asia Minor 
School, for Justin, for the Alexandrian Theologians, for the Cappa- 
docians, for Hilary of Poitiers, and for the Orthodox patristic tradition 
generally, to see the Glory of God does not belong to the realm of 
divinely inspired imagination or Augustinian wonder-working. Rather 
it is a real and actual vision of God enthroned upon His Uncreated 
Majesty. The Glory of God is His very Throne, Power, Kingdom 
(Bactkeia), the Unapproachable Light in which He eternally dwells. 
God is the “King and Lord of Glory” which alone can be known to 
creatures both in this life and the next, when God will be seen as He 
is. In spite of the partial and limited character of the prophetic and 
apostolic experience of seeing the Majesty of God, it is still the very 
Uncreated Glory that they saw before they parted this life. The Glory 
of God is His Godhead (not essence) and Ruling Power by which He 
saves Israel from her enemies and the Church from the rule of Satan. 


146 Tbid. 
147 Thid., I, viii, 17. 
M8". there is nothing that is visible that is not changeable. Wherefore 


the substance, or, if it is better to say, the essence of God, wherein we under- 
stand, in proportion to our measure, in however small a degree, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, since it is in no way changeable, can in no way in its 
proper self be visible. It is manifest, accordingly, that all those appearances 
to the fathers, when God was presented to them according to His own dispensa- 
tion, suitable to the times, were wrought through the creature.” IJbid., III, x, 
21-xi, 22. This does not mean that the wise man in this life is divorced from 
“unchangeable wisdom,” for “his rational soul is already partaker of the un- 
changeable and eternal truth... .” Idid., Ill, iii, 8. 
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The miracles and resurrection of Christ only point to this Glory of 
God and by themselves could never have demonstrated more than the 
fact that God was acting in the man Jesus. The climax of New Testa- 
ment Revelation is the fact that He who was born of the Virgin and 
is Son of David revealed the Uncreated Glory of His Father as His 
own natural and proper Glory, and thereby revealed His proper God- 
head. “Light . . . was That Godhead Which was shewn upon the Mount 
{of transfiguration} to the disciples — and a little too strong for their 
eyes.”"*° The Primitive Christians did not come to believe in the 
Godhead of Christ by a hit and miss process. Rather the Apostles and 
many others saw and continue to see (God is not only He Who Acted, 
but He Who Acts) the Godhead or Glory of Christ. The Apostles 
learned by experience that Christ is the “Lord of Glory,” the very 
same ‘King of Glory” Who revealed Himself to the Old Testament 
prophets (John 12, 41). It is exactly because he was confronted by 
the Glory of Christ that St. Paul learned to speak of the Crucified 
Lord of Glory (I Cor. 2, 8). 


The Biblical writers and the Orthodox Fathers were nct hampered 
in recognizing the reality of the Old and New Testament Theophanies 
because of any Hellenistic and moralistic doctrine of human destiny. 
Man’s destiny is not immutability of mind and will by a Platonic con- 
templation of immutable truths. The destiny of mian is freedom. 
Neither are works meritorious.’ Besides, the wicked will also come 
to the knowledge of Truth *” by seeing the Uncreated Glory of God, 
but to them God will be a consuming fire, the eternal fire of hell 
(Lk. 16:19-31). For platonized forms of Christian intellectualism 
this would be impossible.’** Hence the ideas of hell entertained by 
some traditions for whom the vision of God could only mean happiness. 


Both Augustine and Theodore of Mopsuestia reject the Old 
Testament revelatory and epistemological foundation of New Testa- 
ment Christology and Triadology.*** However, the bishop of Hippo 


149 Oration on Holy Baptism, V1. Migne, P.G. 36, 365A. 

150 J. S. Romanides, op. cit., p. 109-111. 

151 Father G. Florovsky deals with the example of Maximus the Confessor 
in The Resurrection of Life, Ingersoll Lecture, Harvard University, 1950-1951, 

-» 2 
Pe 52 “And what is life eternal, unless that sight which is not granted to the 
ungodly?” St. Augustine, op. cit., I, xiii, 30. 

153 For other brief discussions of this foundation see my articles H. A. Wolf- 
son's Philosophy of the Church Fathers, mentioned above, and ‘‘Justin Martyr 
and the Fourth Gospel,” in Gr. Orth. Theol. Rev., Winter 1958-59, Vol. IV, 
No. 2, pp. 115-134. It should be further noted that because he rejected the 
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had a legalistic and authoritarian understanding of the Church's dog- 
mas, accepting them at first on faith, and then trying hard the rest of 
his life to understand them conceptually by contemplation. In the 
Orthodox tradition there is also a distinction between faith and know!- 
edge, but knowledge is here the vision of and participation in God's 
Glory, not the contemplation of the eternal and immutable ideas of 
Plato. “Attack the ideas of Plato,” says St. Gregory the Theologian 
to the Eunomians.’™* In contrast to Augustine, Theodore of Mopsu- 


Biblical fact that God revealed Himself in His Uncreated Glory and because 
he conceived of God as absolute simplicity and being, Augustine quite naturally 
identified God with His Essence, Will and Ruling Power. These being identical, 
it was unavoidable that (1) he confuse the divine energy of sending or bestow- 
ing the Spirit or the grace of the Spirit with the procession of the Spirit and 
(2) distort the Patristic doctrine of the radical incommunicability of the Hypos- 
tatic Attributes. Thus he became the source of Filiogue. The Nestorianizing 
theologians of the East were immune to this because they clearly distinguished 
between divine essence and energy and adhered to the incommunicability of the 
Hypostatic Attributes. Furthermore, for Augustine the Divine Essence must be 
the object of human knowledge. Otherwise there would be no knowledge of God 
since all else that exists is created. Augustine accepts the Arian and Eunomian 
axiom that to know a thing is to know its substance. ‘But nothing is at all rightly 
said to be known while its substance is not known.” De Trinitate X, x, 16. To 
know God is to know at least in part the divine essence. Since Its vision is impos- 
sible in this life and since seeing God’s Glory is to see a creature, the surest road 
from faith to knowledge is that of piety, Bible study and most important con- 
templation. Creatures are reflections of their immutable divine — and 
Scripture is a heaven sent clarification of these eternal ideas. erefore, both 
creatures and Scripture help one to contemplate by analogies and likenesses these 
unchangeable and eternal truth-ideas in God. It is exactly because the traditions 
following Augustine lost contact with the prophetic, apostolic and patristic vision 
of God’s Uncreated Glory that the problem of Universals became so important. 
The Nominalists and to some extent the Protestants rejected the Universals and 
were left with a Bible of Augustinian wonder-working. Amazing is the ex- 
ploratory way in which Augustine wrote his De Trinitate. Upon reaching Book 
Three he writes, “I myself confess that I have by writing learned many things 
which I did not know.”” One should compare this with Oration XXVII of St. 
Gregory the Theologian. In Book II Augustine promises to explain the proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit. This — along with other parts of the work was 
stolen by friends and published. Finally when Augustine was nearing the end 
of this work he mentions in Book XV that he had promised to explain the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit but admits that he “had attained to endeavor rather 
than accomplishment.” Beyond any doubt the most ironic tragedy in history is 
that Western Theologians and finally an illusionist papacy turned Augustine's 
endeavor into an infallible accomplishment and brought about the final touches 
of a separation which was long in the making. What is almost equally as tragic 
is that a sober Protestant theologian can even today say that “it is this [the 
Filioque} which the poor folk in the Eastern Church have never quite under- 
stood... .”. K. Barth, Dogmatics in Outline, p. 44. 
154 Oration XXVII, 10, Migne, P.G. 36, 24B. 
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estia was not so much limited by an obedience to an ecclesiastical au- 
thority as he was by the metaphysical principles in the air of his 
theological environment. In view of his understanding of the Old 
Testament Theophanies and because of his Antiochene metaphysical 
concept of God and his Hellenistic understanding of human destiny, 
it is no wonder that St. Paul’s crucified Lord of Glory had not the 
slightest effect in conditioning his Christology. If the Lord of Glory 
was crucified in His humanity, He was certainly born as man in His 
humanity, so that He Who was born of the Virgin is consubstantial 
with the Father, and Mary is Theotokos with no Nestorian strings 
attached. The very idea of a man becoming or being Lord of Glory 
by adoption is sheer nonsense, if not as blasphemous as worshiping 
an adopted man. That the Old Testament Messiah is the anointed 
of God is a statement of fact which does not abrogate the reality that 
the King of Glory humbled and emptied Himself in becoming Son of 
David and anointed King of Israel. St. Cyril of Alexandria over and 
over again uses St. Paul’s Crucified Lord of Glory in expounding Bib- 
lical Christology. However, this did not make the slightest dent in 
the rationalistic metaphysical mind of Nestorius who no doubt held 
opinions about the Old Testament vision of the Lord of Glory and 
Biblical inspiration similar to those of Theodore. 


The opinion generally prevails that Theodore’s Christology is based 
on an inductive historico-biblical method which begins by recognizing 
the full humanity of Christ and tries from this point to solve the 
problem of the unity of subject in Christ. This is clearly a myth. Theo- 
dore, like many others of the Oriental Diocese, is a moralistic meta- 
physician who applies concepts and definitions to the divine nature and 
in advance determines what is for God possible and what is not. Ac- 
cording to his doctrine of divine relations it is impossible for God to 
unite Himself by nature to human nature. His starting point is not 
the human nature of Christ, nor is it the biblical witness as history, 
but rather a definition and limitation of divine nature in terms of a 
necessity distinguished from will. It is exactly because of this trans- 
cendental starting point that Theodore’s doctrine of the Trinity has no 
room for any real distinction between hypostasis and essence. In Cap- 
padocian and Alexandrian Triadology the reality of the Divine 
Hypostases as distinguished from the divine essence is grounded in 
the belief that the Second Hypostasis of the Trinity really and 
truly lived and willed and suffered as a real and complete man 
and that He really and truly was resurrected in the flesh to be- 
come the first-born from the dead.° For Theodore there is no 


155 Father Florovsky always protests against the prevailing notion that the 
East one-sidedly contemplates the doctrine of the Trinity whereas the West con- 
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need to distinguish between the hypostasis of the Logos and the nature 
of the Logos because the one person effected by the union of natures 
not only is not the Only-Begotten Son of God, as Sullivan clearly 
demonstrates, but also cannot be an hypostasis of the Trinity. Natural 
or hypostasic union is for Theodore a necessary union. There can 
be no doubt that Theodore would have wholeheartedly supported 
the attack on St. Cyril. Whether he would have changed his mind 
about the double consubstantiality of the One and Unique Hypostasis 
born of the Virgin when faced by the decision of the Fourth Ecumeni- 
cal Council one can never know. On the other hand one can not pre- 
clude the very strong possibility that Theodore may have remained 


more faithful to Nestorius than did Theodoret and the other 
Antiochenes. 


There are solid enough reasons for believing that the Fifth Ecu- 
menical Council had no business condemning Theodore who had died 
in communion with the Church, but there are no reasons for putting 
forth the notion that this was made possible by some kind of reversal 
to a one-sided Cyrilianism or neo-chalcedonianism which supposedly 
upset the balance of strict chalcedonianism. The dogmatic decisions 
of the Fifth Council are no different from those of Chalcedon and any 
claim that Theodore passes the test of chalcedonian Christology is un- 
realistic. C. Moeller is no doubt correct when he claims that the 
anathemas of the Fifth Council are strange to modern Roman sensitivi- 
ties. If he and other Roman theologians studied more carefully the 
Christology of Chalcedon and the Triadology of the First and Second 
Councils, they would further discover that their theology is not in 
accord with these either, especially in regard to the Biblical doctrine of 
Revelation and Grace which underlies all Orthodox Patristic Theology. 


Hoty Cross 
GREEK ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


centrates on the humanity of Christ. He constantly points out that the Eastern 
doctrine of the Trinity is grounded in Christology which is always the starting 
point of all its theology. 
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FRANZ CUMONT, Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism. New 
York: Dover Publications, 1956. Pp. xxiv, 298. 


The study of history is to a great extent the study of religion. 
Throughout the aeons of human civilization, history and religion go 
hand in hand. There is no recorded historical age which does not make 
apparent the religious nature of man. Independent of content and 
form, the religious phenomenon has played a major role in the life of 
mankind. 


This becomes evident as we study not only the history of the ancient 
world before the 4th century B.c., but the Hellenistic Age and the Chris- 
tian beginnings as well. Religion as a psychological, sociological, his- 
torical and spiritual force did a great deal to shape what is characteris 
tically called Graeco-Roman civilization. In fact, our modern civiliza- 
tion and culture were determined to a great measure by the interrela- 
tion of Greek culture, Roman elements of law and administration, and 
the religions and cults of the East. Religion contributed immensely to 
expedite the amalgamation of the Graeco-Roman world. 


In relation to these thoughts, the distinguished Belgian historian 
Franz Cumont presents in the present work, which is the English trans- 
lation of his original Les religions orientales dans le paganisme romain, 
the meeting of Roman pagan religion and Oriental religions and cults. 
The result of this meeting was decisive upon Rome. The various cults 
and religious beliefs of the East came to exert a great influence upon 
Roman paganism. By the year 204 B.c., Oriental religious beliefs were 
introduced into Roman society. Roman religious life was in a state of 
moral degeneration and decline. The Oriental cults and religions con- 
tributed to a revival of paganism in Rome. Roman paganism imbued 
with Oriental religious principles went through a reorganization which 
paved the way for eventual religious unity. 


The author states in his prologue that the study of Oriental reli- 
gions is very important, for their propagation in the Roman Empire 
was “the leading fact in the moral history of the pagan empire’’ (p. xv). 
When the author speaks about “Oriental religions” he does not in- 
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clude Christianity. His reference to Christianity and its relation to the 
Roman world is incidental. Yet he believes that “‘we can understand 
the Christianity of the fifth century and its greatness and weaknesses, 
its spiritual exaltation and its puerile superstitions if we know the 
moral antecedents of the world in which it developed” (p. xxiv). 


Thus for Cumont the ancient Oriental religious beliefs and cults 
constitute the moral antecedents of the Christian Roman Empire. They 
contributed to the “long continued effort of Roman society, contented 
for many centuries with a rather insipid idolatry, toward more elevated 
and more profound forms of worship” (p. xxiv). 


Following his illuminating preface, the author proceeds to the dis- 
cussion of the relations between “Rome and the Orient.’ This con- 
stitutes the material of the first chapter. Rome turned to the Orient 
for industrial goods and riches, for technical ability and artistic produc- 
tions, as well as for intelligence and science. While Greece was on the 
decline, Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and Persia excelled in many respects 
both Italy and Greece. Thus Rome could not but take advantage and 
develop good relations with the Orient. 


Cumont argues that the Orient was superior to Europe during the 
first three centuries B.C., not only in cultural manifestations but even 
in moral ascendency. Due to this moral and spiritual superiority “the 
“history of the Empire during the first three centuries may be sum- 
marized as a ‘peaceful infiltration’ of the Orient into the Occident.” 
The author goes on to indicate the influence of the Orient upon the 
diverse institutions of Rome, such as the legal and political ones. An 
absolute monarchy, for example, whether theocratic or bureaucratic, 
was not of Greek or Roman origin. It was introduced into the Roman 
Empire from Egypt and Syria where it was the form of government. 


In this chapter the author enumerates other contributions of the 
Orient to Rome. But though some of these contributions are called 
“Oriental,” the author fails to describe them as Greek of the diaspora 
in origin. Thus the great astronomers, mathematicians, and physicians, 
such as Ptolemy and Plotinus, Porphyry and Iamblichus, Dioscorides 
and Galen, were not “Egyptians,” “Syrians” or “‘Asiatics” as he de- 
scribes them, but Greeks of Egypt, Syria or Asia. (Vide: Benjamin 
Farrington, Greek Science, Vol. 1, 2, Penguin Books, 1949). A man 
is the product not only of the land in which he was born, but of heredi- 
tary, social, cultural and educational factors as well. 
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It seems to me that one can question generalizations of this kind 
by the author. While he overemphasizes the influence of the Orient, 
he neglects to mention the role of the Greek element outside Greece 
proper upon Rome. Though he admits that the sources about the Ori- 
ental influence upon Rome are inadequate, the author concludes that 
“in no field of thought was its influence under the Empire, so decisive 
as in religion.” 


On such a basis the author proceeds to the second chapter in which 
he discusses ‘““Why the Oriental Religions spread.” 


He states that it is difficult to determine why the Oriental influence 
was the strongest of all in the religious field. This would not be so 
if he regarded history as the result of economic and social forces only. 
But Cumont refuses to agree with the opinion of scholars who promote 
such an interpretation of history. Religion is always a great factor in 
the historical process. 


It is certain that Syrian and other Oriental emigrants and merchants 
of the East were in constant communication with Rome and Italy. Ease 
of communication is an additional factor in the increase of influences 
upon Rome. Thus, the spread of Oriental religions was due to a com- 
bination of factors: the intrinsic strength of the Oriental religions, the 
eagerness of the merchants to act as missionaries, and the more ad- 
vanced type of Oriental religious forms than those in Roman paganism. 


The author attacks the prevalent conception in the West which 
claims that Asia was inferior to Europe under Rome. He argues that 
religious cults in Asia, though they assumed at times the appearance 
of savagery, were less primitive, less simple and more moral than 
Roman paganism. It is only on moral grounds that we can explain a 
great religious conquest, he argues. 


The Oriental religions found a way to Rome because of their ability 
to satisfy the thirst for religious emotions which the austere and legalis- 
tic Roman creed had been unable to quench. Cumont presents here a 
second point as to why Oriental religions could also satisfy the intellect 
more fully than Roman paganism. He sums up these ideas as follows: 
“The Oriental mysteries . . . could stir the soul by arousing admiration 
and terror, pity and enthusiasm in turn. They gave the intellect the 
illusion of learned depth and absolute certainty and finally — our third 
point — they satisfied conscience as well as passion and reason.” 


(pp. 34-35) 


The author while describing the merits of the Oriental religions 
does not fail to present the poverty of Roman paganism. It was be- 
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cause of this poor condition of Roman religion that Oriental mysteries 
established themselves in Roman society. Roman paganism was poor 
in theology, and worship was more a civic duty than the expression of 
a personal belief. The author convincingly develops the thesis that 
the Oriental cults and mysteries acting “upon the senses, the intellect 
and the conscience at the same time’ gained hold on the entire man. 

But, in addition, Oriental creeds offered greater beauty of ritual 
and a far superior morality. The pomp and sensuality of their cere- 
monies and festivities appealed to the Romans, especially to the simple 
and the humble. These are the reasons why the Oriental religions 
spread in the Roman Empire. 


Following the preceding rather compact and philosophical discus- 
sion, Cumont proceeds to the examination of the religious influence of 
such Oriental regions as Asia Minor, Egypt, Syria, and Persia. He 
devotes an additional chapter to the influence of Asiatic astrology and 
magic. 


Asia Minor was the first to have its gods accepted by the Romans. 
The Great Mother Goddess of Ida, better known as Cybele (Magna 
Mater deum idea), was the first Oriental deity adopted by the Romans. 
The author describes how this goddess came to exert a great influence 
when the Romans faced enemies and evils. The worship of Ida was 
officially introduced in 205 when Hannibal threatened the Roman 
people. Cumont goes on to examine the inner beliefs of this religion. 
Together with the introduction of Cybele, another Oriental god was 
adopted known as Attis. Both these deities originated in Phrygia. 


During the wars of the Romans against Mithridates, the Roman 
soldiers learned to revere and worship Ma, a goddess of the peoples 
around the Taurus mountains. The worship of Isis did not find prompt 
followers but after a long resistance, she, too, was introduced officially 
inthe Roman pantheon. The author in his presentation of these deities 
presents also their theological and moral principles which to a great 
measure were responsible for their headway in Roman society, such as 
promise of immortality, and attributes of God (i.e. ‘““Hypsistos,” “‘Al- 
mighty’’), etc. 


Of course, this Asiatic religion was not a stagnant creed but went 
through a progressive evolution which the author clearly points out. 


The worship of Isis and Serapis was introduced from Egypt. These 
two deities found such an acceptance by the Romans, that they were 
worshipped in the Roman world for more than five centuries. Cumont 
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does not discuss the transformation of this cult during the period of 
five centuries, but he does point out its great influence in Roman society. 
He points out the virtues of this Egyptian religion which was respon- 
sible for its irresistible influence over the Romans. It was its extreme 
flexibility and adaptability and its eschatological doctrine about death 
and life. 


Atargatis, not to be mistaken for the Phoenician Astarte, was the 
first Syrian divinity to enter the Italian peninsula. She was worshipped 
with her husband Hadad. These deities found their way to Rome by 
the slaves who were their first worshippers. From Syria to Delos, the 
slave market, to the Roman nobility. But Syrian colonies in Italy, too, 
contributed a great deal, together with the Semitic merchants who es- 
tablished chapels wherever they went in which they practiced the exotic 
rites of the Syrian gods. 


But why the zeal of Romans to replace their ancient paganism, for 
example the Capitoline Jupiter by a Syrian god? Why such a man as 
Aurelian sought the fall of the old Latin paganism and the accession 
of a Syrian idolatry? Cumont says “‘that is the problem to be solved ... 
that question has not as yet been very completely elucidated” (p. 115). 
Zoolatry, litholatry and all the other nature worship were introduced 
to the Latin world from Syria. Finally, solar pantheism, which imposed 
itself upon the Roman Empire, grew up along the Syrians of the Hel- 
lenistic period (p. 139). 


The Romans, like the Greeks before them, found the Persians a 
dominant power in Asia. The Persians had displayed political and mili- 
tary strength which came to be respected by the Romans. Cumont dis- 
cusses in detail how several institutions of Iranism were transmitted 
to the Roman Empire. For example, “the custom of carrying the sacred 
fire before the Caesars as an emblem of the perpetuity of their power, 
dated back to Darius and with other Persian traditions passed on to 
the dynasties that divided the empire of Alexander” (p. 137). Persian 
influence upon the Roman Empire can be attributed to various factors, 
such as the Persian dispersion. “Communities of magi were established 
not only in Eastern Asia Minor, but in Galatia, Phrygia, Lydia and even 
in Egypt. Everywhere they remained attached to their customs and 
beliefs with persistent tenacity. When Rome extended her conquests 
into Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, the influence of Persia became 
much more direct” (p. 139). 


In addition to the influence of Persia upon Rome in the religious | 


sphere, Cumont examines Persia’s influence upon Roman political insti- 
tutions and artistic tastes as well as on their ideas and beliefs. All these 
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became means by which the religion of Mithra became dominant in 
Italy. It was through Mithraism that the Romans were introduced to 
dualism. Roman paganism received from Mithraism a rigor and firm- 
ness unknown in its history. The author discusses thoroughly the prob- 
lem of the origin of Mithra. The ancient authors tell us very little 
about its origin. Plutarch and Lactantius Placidus only fix its origin 
in Asia Minor. Despite its very origin all ancient authors agree that 
Mithra was a Persian god who passed “from the Persians to the 
Phrygians and from the Phrygians to the Romans” (p. 143). 


Cumont is excellent in his treatment of Mithraism and its influence 
on the various phases of Roman life. Not outside of the Persian sphere 
of influence comes “Astrology and Magic.” Cumont treats this topic 
comprehensibly, pointing out the service of astrology and the influence 
of magic in the Roman political and social life. Astrology came to be 
considered in Rome not only a science but also an art (p. 168). 


The author, as in the previous chapters, discusses the reasons which 
inspired the precepts of astrology which lead to the conclusion that 
astrology “‘was religious in its origin and its principles” (p. 174). 
Principles of astrology, such as fatalism, are pointed out quite clearly. 


Like astrology, magic was religious in character and in some respect, 
was considered a science. Both astrology and magic which infiltrated 
into Roman religion originated and were brought up together in 
Oriental temples. Cumont points out that the reaction of the Roman 
government was at times very austere toward certain practices of the 
astrologers and the magicians; nevertheless, with the invasion of the 
Oriental religions, magic and astrology began to receive more and more 
consideration. 


The conclusion of the author is that despite their aberrations, 
“astrology and magic were not entirely fruitless. Their counterfeit 
learning has been a genuine help to the progress of human knowledge. 
Because they awakened chimerical hopes and fallacies of ambitions in 
the minds of their adepts, researches were undertaken which would 
never have been started or persisted in for the sake of a disinterested 
love of truth” (p. 195). 


The last chapter of this compact and penetrating volume constitutes 
a resumé of Oriental religious contributions to Roman paganism. 
About the time of the Severi the Roman Empire presented an aspect of 
religious variety. Beside the Roman gods stood the pantheon of Asiatic 
origin. New powers had arrived from Asia Minor, Egypt, Syria, Persia 
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and the Orient in general, which exercised a decisive influence on the 
transformation of Roman paganism. Yet, all these native and foreign 
cults and beliefs contributed greatly “to the religious chaos in which 
the ancient world was struggling before the reign of Constantine” 


(p. 197). 


Cumont reminds us once again that “when the atrophied parts of 
the Roman religion had been removed foreign elements had combined 
to give it a new vigor” (p. 202). But this syncretism could not survive 
as a religion for there was no continuity of tradition and of theological 
thought and moral principles. It did however prepare “‘all nations to 
unite in the bosom of a universal church” (p. 211). Such is the conclu- 
sion of this massive and scholarly work. 


For the student of the Christian religion, this book is an excellent 
introduction to the religious climate and atmosphere in which Chris- 
tianity was born. For the student of Roman history or Graeco-Roman 
civilization, it is a sure guide to the understanding of moral and reli- 
gious conditions in the Eastern Mediterranean. Indeed a profound and 
provocative work. 


THE Rev. DEMETRIOS J. CONSTANTELOS 


BRUCE M. METZGER, An Introduction to the Apocrypha. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 274. 


For the Greek Orthodox reader the title of this book is misleading. 
It is not an introduction to the apocrypha and pseudepigrapha accord- 
ing to the Greek Orthodox terminology, but to the books of the Old 
Testament known in the Church as Deuterocanonical or ’Avayiwwox0- 
eva. As such the present volume is of great importance to the Ortho- 
dox Christian. This literature is of great historical value, not to men- 
tion the ethical and educational, for it throws much light on the period 
beginning around 400 B.c. down to the birth of Christianity. 


Professor Metzger, a distinguished Biblical and historical scholar 
at Princeton Theological Seminary, presents a very comprehensive and 
scholarly analysis of the books that comprise this Biblical literature. 
This work was based on the text included in the Revised Standard edi- 
tion of the Bible published in 1957. 
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n the The author follows the Protestant tradition and does not regard 
reign these books as part of the Bible. He admits, however, that they em- 
vhich body religious and moral insights of permanent value. He points out 
tine” that this literature supplies “important information regarding the life 
and thought of the Jewish people during a significant period of their 
history, namely the period just prior to the emergence of Christianity.” 
‘ts of Thus he urges their study as excellent means for the understanding of 
bined the political, cultural, ethical and religious atmosphere of the times 
irvive contemporary to Christ. 
nape In non-technical language, Professor Metzger treats many signifi- 
iii cant phases of this fundamental literature. In his introductory chapter 
he defines the literature and places it in its historical place. This is fol- 
lowed by a description and analysis of each one of the books with ref- 
sllent erence to their composition, content, data and language. 
chris. In this discussion of the relationship between these books and the 
—-— New Testament, Professor Metzger probes the meaning of the New 
| reli- Testament parallels and allusions to this literature. He observes that 
d and “it is not too much to regard these intertestamental books as an histori- 
cal hyphen that serves a useful function in bridging what to most read- 
LOS ers of the Bible is a blank of several hundred years” (p. 152). Further- 
more, he presents evidence that the New Testament authors were well 
acquainted with these books, and writers such as Paul, James, and the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews were influenced directly or in- 
directly by them. He draws a number of parallel verses from the New 
New Testament and this literature. 
The author proceeds then to a survey of the status of this literature 
di in the Church, early and contemporary. In his discussion of this topic 
met he deals with the status of this literature in the Orthodox Church today. 
ccord- Here I wish to take exception with the author who states that “there 
' Old appears to be no unanimity on the subject of the canon in the Greek 
ered Orthodox Church today . . . and the Greek clergy may hold and teach 
)rtho- what they please about it’ (p. 195). 
men- 
seriod The truth is that the position of the Greek Orthodox Church is 
| unequivocal. The fact that the Eastern Church has been using the 
longer list of the canon which always included this literature; the place 
cholar of these books in the prayer and Liturgical life of the church today; 
e and their historical and chronological position between the accepted Old 
ature. Testament times (before 400 B.c.) and the New Testament epoch; 
d edi- their influence upon New Testament thought; their systematic use by the 


early Fathers and teachers of the Christian Church down to the fourth 
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century; the confirmation by the Seventh Ecumenical Council of pre. 
vious councils which dealt with the canon of the Holy Scriptures, such 
as Laodicia and Trullo, indicate that the Church stands unanimous ir 
favor of the canonicity of these books. 


The fact that there was a tendency among certain Fathers to use 
the Hebrew canon instead of the Septuagint does not overthrow the 
prevalent position of the Church. The conscience of the Church has 
accepted them as canonical. It is true however, that from the theoreti- 
cal point of view, de iure the position of the Church is not crystal clear; 
there is no specific canon by an Ecumenical Council which speaks about 
the canonicity of these books. But de facto there is no doubt about 
their canonical status in the Church. As such it may be the task of the 
Church to make them formally canonical in the forthcoming Pan. 
Orthodox Synod. 


Contemporary Greek Orthodox scholars are specific about this sub- 
ject. Practically all of them accept their canonicity. See for example: 
P. I. Bratsiotis, Introduction to the Old Testament (Athens, 1937), 
pp. 518-519; Christos Androutsos, Dogmatics of Orthodox Eastern 
Church (2nd Ed. Athens, 1956), pp. 3-5; P. I. Bratsiotis, An Epitome 
Introduction to the Old Testament (Athens, 1955), pp. 253-256; 
Vasilios Vellas, The Holy Scripture in the Greek Orthodox Church 
(Athens, 1958), pp. 5-6; Ioannis Karmires, Synopsis of the Dogmatical 
Teaching of the Orthodox Catholic Church (Athens, 1957), pp. 10- 
11; P. N. Trembelas, Dogmatics of the Orthodox Catholic Church 
(Athens, 1959), Vol. I, pp. 21-26, et al. 


But apart from this inaccuracy, Professor Metzger’s work is a very 
valuable and sound contribution to the understanding of these Biblical 
books. 

THE REV. DEMETRIOS J. CONSTANTELOS 


WOLF WIRGIN and SIEGFRIED MANDEL, The History of Coins 
and Symbols in Ancient Israel. New York: Exposition Press, 1958. 
(An Exposition-University Book). Pp. 264. 32 plates. $7.50. 


Everybody handles coins; few study them for their own sake. The 
scientific study of coinage is called numismatics (from the Greek 
“‘nomisma,” “coin’”). Numismatics is often called an ancillary science 
because many times it can help cast light on other areas of knowledge. 
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pre | The study of coins is the job of the numismatist; the collecting, buying, 
such { and selling of coins is the business of the coin dealer. 
US if 


Wolf Wirgin has been collecting Jewish coins in the United States, 
Europe, and Palestine for over twenty years. Siegfried Mandel, the 
> use} co-author, is a professor of English at the Polytechnic Institute of 


v the Brooklyn, who has long been interested in symbolism. The two have 
1 has { collaborated to produce The History of Coins and Symbols in Ancient 
oreti' | Israel. The result has been rather uneven, but interesting from the point 
clear; of view of what the authors have to offer in two separate but somewhat 
about related fields, numismatics and symbolism. The two topics could well 
about have been presented more fully in two separate books. 

»f the 

Pan- The numismatic part of the book will no doubt provoke a certain 


amount of controversy in traditional numismatic circles because it takes 
issue with the conventional dating and classification of ancient Jewish 


$ sub- coins. Greco-Roman history and numismatics are obviously closely re- 
mple: lated to any discussion of Jewish numismatics and history of this period 
937), and Wolf Wirgin minces no words in presenting his interpretation of 
aster both in terms of his own coin-collecting experiences. He is dissatisfied 
sbome with the generally accepted patterns and strives to offer what he believes 
256; to be the correct approach based upon a fresh interpretation of the 
burch numismatic evidence. Two principles are clearly stated: ‘‘First, let us 
tical put a maximum of emphasis on the possible interrelation between the 
p. 10- different coin types themselves. Second, whatever our finds on the 
hurch relation of coin types may be, they will take priority over any of the 
old historical writings, regardless of how reliable these writings may 
: seem.” (p. 21) This obviously reveals the author's greater reliability 
sstiea on the more durable coin sources as historical documents. 
: With these principles as his guiding lights and the coins as concrete 
—_ examples, the numismatist-author offers, among others, the following 
conclusions: (1) shekels originated in the Maccabean era, not during 
the First Revolt (66-70 A.D.) as has been commonly supposed; (2) the 
bronze coin is a copy or restoration of the shekel; (3) Antigonus (40- 
Coins 37 B.c.) was the first Jewish king to stamp his royal title on a coin 
1958. issue; (4) Hyrcan I (135-105 B.c.), who is Jochanan of the Book of 
0. Maccabees, was the first Jewish ruler to have his name engraved on 


coins; (5) a mint existed in Jerusalem before the Maccabean era; 
. The (6) the Jewish Alexander coins do not refer to the Jewish king Alex- 
Greek ander Jannaeus, but were issued long before and long after him and 
cience | apparently originated and drew their inspiration from Alexander the 
ledge. | Great; (7) the traditional dating of Jewish coins needs to be drastically 
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revised to conform with the numismatic and historical facts; (8) the 
controversial “freedom” coins do not indicate an actual political situa- 
tion but were issued in “commemoration of an actual period of fighting 
rather than during that period itself.” 


Perhaps the most important contribution of this whole book is the 
attempt to re-classify the dates on Jewish coins. Wirgin would recon- 
stitute the data to include the following names of ruling high priests 
and princes of the Hasmonean house, founded by Simon Maccabee: 
Hyrcan I (135-105 B.c.), Aristobulus (105-104 B.c.), Alexander Jan- 
naeus (104-78 B.c.), Alexandra (78-69 B.c.), Aristobulus II (69- 
63 B.c.), Hycran II (63-40 B.c.), Antigonus (40-37 B.c.). In Ap- 
pendix I (pp. 254-258), ‘“A New Key to the Dating of Ancient Jewish 
Coins,” is presented a table of new classifications of ancient Jewish 
coins in ten periods: (1) from an uncertain date till the beginning of 
the Hasmonean Dynasty, 143/142 B.c.; (2) officiating time of High 
Priest Simon Maccabaeus, 143/142 till 136/135 B.c.; (3) officiating 
time of the High Priest Jechochanan Hyrcan I, 135-105 B.c.; (4) reign 
of the Hasmonean Kings and High Priests, 105-40 B.c.; (5) reign of 
the Hasmonean King and High Priest Mattathias Antigonus, 40- 
37 B.C.; (6) reign of King Herod I and his son Archelaus, 37 B.c. till 
6 C.E.; (7) Judea under the Roman Procurators appointed by the Em- 
perors Augustus and Tiberius, 6-36 C.E.; (8) reign of King Agrippa I, 
37-44 C.E.; (9) the Procurators under Claudius and Nero till the end 
of the First Revolt, 44-70 c.E., and finally (10) from after the First 
Revolt till the end of the Second Revolt, 70-135 c.E. 


The second principal part of the book (pp. 162-209) is obviously 
the work of Siegfried Mandel, and is concerned with ‘‘Fertility Symbols 
of Ancient Jewish Coins.” Mandel maintains that: “It is true that an 
object may be nothing more than the object per se; but then it must 
be noted that the object is not a symbol, it is a pure and simple sign. 
A symbol can assume the name only if it is a partial representation 
of an object or if it stands for something other than itself.” (p. 179) 
With this presupposition in mind, Mandel examines the symbols on 
Jewish coins and finds them, so we are supposed to believe, fertility 
symbols and these mainly phallic. At the end of the chapter (p. 209), 
Mandel concludes: “All peoples have used symbols for religious pur- 
poses; the Jews were no exception. As agricultural people too, the 
Jews lived close to the seasons and the earth, so that both Biblical 
metaphors and symbols directly point to life-giving forces.” 


This portion of the book, very Freudian in outlook and interpreta- 
tion, will undoubtedly provoke severe criticism, and rightly so, because 
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it places excessive emphasis on would-be primitive origins and not 
enough on the proper historical and religious significance of the sym- 
bolism on Jewish coins. For a man that acknowledges that the Jews 
have contributed two unique ideas to civilization, namely the Messianic 
idea and monotheism, Mandel narrowly confines himself to seeing all 
Jewish symbolism on coins through the eyes of the fertility cult. 


The extensive appendices of this book (pp. 213-258, nine in all) 
include a genealogical table and a map of ancient Palestine, an article 
on the identification of the Temple Laver, a reprinted article on the 
authenticity of three shekel hoards from Jerusalem, a short article on 
the coins found at the time of the Dead Sea Scrolls discovery, an 
article on a coin of King Agrippa I, notes on fertility symbols, and a 
new classification key for the dating of ancient Jewish coins. There 
is also a brief bibliography. 


This book has many challenging new ideas to offer, but it should 
be subjected to the closest scrutiny of numismatists, historians, and 
scholars before any of the views in it are to obtain wide prominence. 
Though many will categorically reject the views put forward, the 
authors have shown their determination to challenge traditional views 
on their subject, and if nothing else, they are calling the reader’s at- 
tention to the need for constant re-examination of the historical and 
numismatic evidence in the light of the latest discoveries and are show- 
ing the inadequacies of many of the traditional views. This book 
deserves attention, if only to answer some of its challenges. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


ANDRE BONNARD, Greek Civilizaticn: From the Antigone to 
Socrates. Translated by A. Lytton Sells. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1959. Pp. 248 and 32 illustrations. 


This is the second volume of Professor Bonnard’s work on Greek 
civilization, beautifully translated again by Professor A. Lytton Sells, 
and lavishly illustrated with 32 superb illustrations of Greek works 
of art and landscapes. About the general conception and principles 
of the book I wrote in this periodical (vol. IV, 1, pp. 78-82) when 


| teviewing the first volume. However, the new material treated in this 


volume calls for some specific remarks. 
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In this volume Professor Bonnard examines some aspects of Greek 
civilization from the Antigone to the death of Socrates. The subjects 
examined do not cover, by any means, all the facets of Greek civiliza- 
tion in that period. Here again, as in the first volume, many important 
aspects of Greek civilization are either completely ignored or referred 
to hurriedly. Of course, every writer is the master of his material: he 
1s to decide what to include or exclude from a book he is writing, 
However, when one writes a two-volume work about Greek civiliza- 
tion, one can hardly be justified in leaving unmentioned the creation 
of a personality of Euripides’ magnitude or to refer passim only to the 
work of Thucydides. These and other omissions in this volume, added 
to those mentioned in my review of the first volume (fortunately, two 
of those subjects, namely, the Ionian philosophers and Pindar, are ex- 
amined in this second volume), subtract much of the value of Professor 
Bonnard’s work. 


The book comprises the following ten chapters: I, The Promise of 
the Antigone; II, Marble and Bronze; III, The Birth of Science: the 
Explanation of the World: Thales and Democritus; IV, Sophocles 
and Oedipus: the Reply to Destiny; V, Pindar, Prince of Poets and 
Poet of Princes; VI, Herodotus as Explorer of the Old Continent; 
VII, The Position of Medical Science in the Fifth Century: Hippocrates; 
VIII, Aristophanes’ Laughter; IX, The Declining Day; X, The Enigma 
of Socrates. 


As we noticed in the first volume, Professor Bonnard is again at his 
best when he analyzes and evaluates aesthetically works of art, espe- 
cially poetry. For instance, his analysis of the Antigone is vivid 
and his evaluation penetrating and profound, though one may disagree 
with some points of his interpretation of the play and the characters, 
particularly with some far-fetched sociological and political conclu- 
sions. The same is also true concerning his treatment of Pindar and 
Aristophanes: He shows their poetical powers well, with real appre- 
ciation and insight; yet, he somewhat does injustice to Pindar by mis- 
interpreting the poet’s religious beliefs and moral doctrines; and in 
Aristophanes’ case, Professor Bonnard seems to overestimate the his- 
toricity of the “information” in his comedies by accepting as facts 
almost all of them. It is almost as if one does not permit any flight 
of imagination or, when it suits him, any distortion of events by a poet, 
a comedian especially. Of course, the poet usually takes his material 
from his environment, but he does not simply copy it: If he is a real, 
creative poet, he transubstantiates it, and by adding to it or subtracting 
from it, he presents something new and personal. This is true even for 
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Greek the most realistic, but also the most imaginative poet of ancient Greece, 
ubjects | Aristophanes. 

iviliza- Again, concerning Aristophanes, it seems greatly exaggerated to 
portant | contend that his principal types are only ready-made comical types 


ferred | taken over from the “popular and improvised farces’ presented with 
ial: he | stereotyped masks. Aristophanes and the other comic poets could not 
vriting. | create comedy from the meager and crude popular material only. The 
iviliza- poet’s personal ingenuity and creativeness and the free democratic prac- 
pep tices were the main reasons for the growth of comedy. 

to the 

added Really refreshing is the chapter about Hippocrates and the position 


ly, two | of medical science in the fifth century, because it deals with a rather 
are ex. | neglected aspect of the Greek civilization during the “Golden Age.” 
ofessor | Usually overwhelmed by the excellence of Greek art and literature 
| during that period, many people fail to notice that science also was 
then flourishing, particularly the science of medicine, the foundations 
of which were then firmly laid for all subsequent centuries. Professor 
Bonnard, closely following Louis Bourgey’s Observations et Expérience 
phocles chez les Médicins de la Collection Hippocratique, presents not only 
=ts and good examples of the vast and diverse medical work and research then 
itinent; going on, but also the methods used and the “philosophy” underlying 


nise of 
ce: the 


crates; that important human discipline. 


Enigma The brilliant, flowery, style of the author, his penetrating insight 


into the cultural values of Ancient Greece, his subtle and sound ap- 
praisal of Greek literature and art, the new, personal, though contro- 


n at his versial, perspective under which he examines Greek civilization, make 
t, espe- this book pleasantly readable, fascinating and elucidating. It may be 
s_ vivid used as an excellent introduction to the Greek civilization. And al- 
lisagree though ‘‘this work was designed for the general reader” and not for 
ractets, the classical scholar, yet even the latter will certainly profit greatly 
conclu- from this perceptive, lively and stimulating study. 
yan However, after finishing the book, one may ask whether Greek 
civilization is really terminated with Socrates, as Professor Bonnard 
dyed seems to suggest. But, what about the Greek creation, if not of later 
and - periods, at least of the fourth century? Are not Plato and Aristotle, 
the his- Demosthenes and Menander, Lysippos, Praxiteles and Scopas part and 
is ba parcel of the ancient Greek world, and do not their works express a 
y mg 


new and important facet of the Greek character? If this is a decline, 
a poct, | many peoples would like to have such a glorious and productive 
naterial “decline” even as the main representation of their national culture. 
} a real, For, it is true what Palamas said: “Such a sunset puts into shame even 
tracting the daylight.” 

ven for Costas M. Proussis 
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PAUL AUVRAY, PIERRE POULAIN, and ALBERT BRAISE, Sacred 
Languages. Translated from the French by J. Tester. New York: 
Hawthorn Books, 1960. Pp. 173. 


This book is the 116th volume of a 150 volume series of the 
Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism, a vast Catholic pub- 
lishing project edited by Henri Daniel-Rops of the French Academy. 
Each volume is a complete and independent study of a given religious 
subject — the subjects being assembled into fifteen sections ranging 
from Knowledge and Faith to the non-Christian beliefs. These edi- 
tions, ‘international in scope, comprehensive in concept,” are written 
by competent Catholic scholars and aim at “conveying religious cul- 
ture . . . which should bring Catholics much spiritual joy,” writes 
L’Osservatore Romano. They are, then, Catholic in spirit and purpose. 


This small volume, however, is more or less objective and does not 
contain any obvious Catholic propaganda. It is written by three French 
scholars and translated by J. Tester. Mr. Auvray deals with the Hebrew 
and Aramaic languages, Professor Poulain with the Greek, and Profes- 
sor Blaise with Latin. These treatises do not exhaust their themes, 
yet they are useful introductions to the respective languages. 


Because of the threefold authorship, the book lacks the necessary 
uniformity of style and workmanship: The authors treat their parts 
differently, each emphasizing more or less this or that aspect of the 
respective language. Mr. Auvray, for instance, devotes a long part of 
his study to the script, grammar, structure, and syntax of Hebrew and 
Aramaic, while both Professors Poulain and Blaise do not give much 
or any space to these aspects of Greek and Latin. In dealing with Greek 
as a sacred language, Professor Poulain examines the Koiné from the 
historical point of view, particularly as it appears in the Bible, and 
as a precise instrument for the statement of the Christian doctrines. 
Finally, Professor Blaise’s essay on Latin is an examination of Christian 
Latin literature and language, liturgical Latin, and the vocabulary and 
style of ecclesiastical Latin. 


But if there is no uniformity in themes and workmanship, there is 
one unifying idea throughout the three separate parts: the belief that 
all three (four with the Aramaic) languages were the most appropriate 
vehicles of expressing and conveying the revealed Divine truth. Even 
where they seem inadequate in clarity and preciseness, a closer examina- 
tion may show that the “inadequacy” lies with us rather than with 
the languages themselves, or it is the product of faulty textual tradition 
or mistranslation due to the different spirit and structure of each lan- 
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acred guage. The latter is very much evident in the Septuagint, for instance. 
‘ork: From this attestation the conclusion comes naturally that a good knowl- 
edge of the sacred languages is indispensable for any theologian or 
priest — a suggestion which also pervades the entire book. 


the 
pub- All the parts of this book throw ample light on many of the lin- 
emy. guistic problems which vex any student of the Bible. The first part 
zi0uUs gives the rudiments of the Hebrew language, its peculiarities in gram- 
ging mar, structure, and spirit, peculiarities which explain much of the dif- 
 edi- ficulty one encounters when reading the Greek, Latin, or any other 
‘itten translation of the Old Testament. For instance, the scarcity of abstract 
 cul- thought in the ancient Semites accounts for the scarcity of abstract 
rites nouns among the Hebrews and other Semitic peoples, in contrast to the 
pose. abundance of abstract thought and nouns in Greek and Latin. The 
same is true for the scarcity of adjectives and adverbs, moods and 
S not tenses, for the consonantal character of the Hebrew script, and for 
rench other peculiarities of the Hebrew language, which make extremely 
brew difficult its rendition into languages different in spirit and grammar, 
‘ofes- such as Greek and Latin. Thus, one should be on the alert when meet- 
“Mes, ing some “contorted” and “un-Hellenic” expressions in the Septuagint. 
But if one is able to resort to the original Hebrew Bible, one may easily 
overcome many of these difficulties. 
ssary 
parts The part on the Greek language starts with the following state- 
f the ment: “It was the providential good fortune of Christianity to have 
rt of been able to express the Word of God in a language understood by 
and the whole of the then civilized world, just as it was the good fortune 
much of the first Christian missionaries to have been able to travel freely 
ateek throughout a world where except for local disturbances the pax Romana 
n the tuled, the Roman peace.” (p. 75) The author proceeds, then, to show 
aa how the Greek language and culture entered Rome and almost Hel- 
ae lenized the Roman Empire, thus giving birth to the Greek Koiné, which 
a became the /ingua franca of the then known world and the vehicle of 
Christian teaching and thought everywhere. Greek was the language 
of the Christian Church not only in the East but even in the West, and 
ere is “it was not before the middle of the third century that the Church of 
that Rome adopted Latin in its liturgy,” Professor Poulain writes (p. 78). 
priate In contrast to the usual accusation that Koimé was a poor language 
Even and a corrupter form of Ancient Greek, Professor Poulain does not 
mina- spare praises for the richness and expressiveness of the language of 
with New Testament and the Fathers of the Church. He proposes, for in- 
dition stance, ‘‘to mark some of the characteristics which make it such a 
1 lan- | superb instrument for the expression of the finest shades of meaning” 
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(p. 79). Later on, on page 83, he quotes with approval the following 
statement of R. Rothe: “We can indeed with good right speak of a 
language of the Holy Ghost. For in the Bible it is manifest to our 
eyes how the Divine Spirit at work in revelation always takes the lan- 
guage of the particular people chosen to be the recipient and makes 
of it a characteristic religious variety by transforming existing linguistic 
elements and existing conceptions into a shape peculiarly appropriate 
to that Spirit. This process is shown most clearly by the Greek of the 
New Testament.” And further below on page 96: ‘‘A spiritual revo- 
lution as profound as the birth of Christianity could not but betray 
itself in a new kind of language,” that is, in the Greek Koiné. Point- 
ing out the Ko/né’s philological and theological importance, especially 
its preciseness in stating the Christian doctrine through the Greek 
Fathers of the Church, Professor Poulain concludes: “On the other 
hand, we may wonder whether they (z.e., the Greek Fathers of the 
Church) did not contribute to Hellenism much more than they bor- 
rowed from it... . The early Christian theologians, measuring against 
the standard of the revelation of the Logos the partial truths which 
they found in pagan thought, ensured what could not perhaps have 
been expected without them, the survival, and later the renaissance, of 
Greek thought.” (p. 117) 


I have quoted rather extensively — though not all the points I 
wanted to— from Professor Poulain’s treatise, only to point out to 
those clamoring in this country about changing the language of Greek 
Orthodox Church, what a catastrophe they are advocating for Greek 
Orthodoxy. On the contrary, great and sustained efforts must be made 
by the Orthodox theologians and clergy to acquaint themselves fully 
with the Biblical Greek, to study it thoroughly, and to undertake schol- 
arly research into all its facets. If non-Greek and non-Orthodox theolo- 
gians and clergymen deem it necessary for themselves to grasp fully 
Biblical Greek, how much more is this incumbent on the Greek 
Orthodox ? 


In that concern, very illuminating is Professor Blaise’s treatment 
of Christian Latin. Though Latin has not the same great tradition and 
expressive power of Greek, yet, on the one hand, it is tenaciously pre- 
served as the official language of Roman Catholicism, and on the 
other, it is the subject of innumerable detailed studies, general and 
particular. Of course, even in the Roman Catholic Church there 1s 
a tendency, unsuccessful up to now, to substitute for Latin the various 
vernaculars of the different countries where Roman Catholicism exists 
today. But Professor Blaise writes: “Would not the liturgy lose its 
sacred character if the services and prayers of the Church were in a 
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familiar and everyday language? Whatever the answer, if there is still 
a living Christian Latin, it is that of the liturgy: the mother tongue 
which in its prayers and hymns cradled our infancy in the faith, a 
living language, not in the ordinary and material sense that it produces 
new works and creates new words, but spiritually, in our hearts, able 
more than any other Latin to move the spirits of those who hear it.” 
(p. 143) Also, Professor Blaise is complaining that the knowledge 
and study of Christian Latin is lessening, and he vividly urges that it 
must be intensified, especially by the Roman Catholic clergy. It is 
much more important for them, he suggests, even to devote less time 
and energy to classical Latin and much more to Christian Latin so that 
they may perform their mission better. 


Professor Blaise’s study is, in parts, very detailed concerning Latin 
vocabulary and style, but also shows, almost in every page, among other 
things, the great influence that Greek has exerted on the formation of 
Christian Latin. In this concern one may justly say that this kind of 
detailed philological research is a major desideratum for the Greek 
Christian language also, not only the Kozné, but the liturgical Greek 
as well. Of course, extensive work has already been done, but for the 
New Testament Greek only and mostly by foreign scholars. Yet, this 
is a work most appropriate for Greek Orthodox scholars, for many 
and evident reasons. And this study of the Greek Christian language 
should be widened and deepened so that it may embrace even specific 
themes, such as the history of words, metaphors, symbolic expressions, 
stylistic forms, and the standardization or the evolution of their mean- 
ing and use in the long life of the Greek Christian language. Such an 
extensive and detailed study will help for a better understanding not 
simply of the text but first of all of the living spirit of the Scriptures 
and of the other sacred literature. 


Costas M. Proussis 


YVES CONGAR, O. P., After Nine Hundred Years: The Background 
of the Schism Between the Eastern and Western Churches. New 
York: Fordham University Press, 1959. Pp. ix, 150. $4.50. 


The announcement by Pope John XXIII on January 25, 1959, of 
the impending Ecumenical Council which would be “an ‘invitation to 
the separated Christian Communities to find unity,” prompted the 
Russian Center of Fordham University under Father Paul Malleux, S. J. 


> 
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to issue an English translation of Father Congar’s ‘Neuf cents ans 
aprés,” originally published in Belgium in 1954 as part of the 1054-1954 
anniversary, as ““L’Eglise et les Eglises,” but with more helpful material 
and an up-to-date bibliography and copious notes. To those in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church who are working diligently and praying for a 
rapprochement of the two ancient and historical Churches, this work 
seemed “an excellent preparation.” 


The author is no neophyte to the subject, having written a number 
of books and articles on the relations of the East and West from the 
earliest days of Christianity. He reminds the reader from the outset 
that his study is “in the realm of basic research,” and he may even be 
reproached for “schismatization.”” In order, however, to avoid such 
difficulty, he states clearly and emphatically that he is merely listing 
“the various aspects, causes or manifestations of the global and con- 
tinuous fact of this estrangement.” The causes of the separation, politi- 
cal, cultural and ecclesiological, have been treated by other scholars, 
too, but Congar gives a fuller treatment to the last factor, the eccle- 
siological. To him, and possibly to others of his Church, the East ap- 
pears to have been interested throughout the centuries in local Churches 
with a disregard of the “jurisdictional implications of the Church as a 
society centered, as it was, upon the mystical and sacramental aspects 
of ecclesiastical life.’”” The East never realized, in other words, the 
ecclesiology of the Universal Church that was held by the Church of 
Rome. It fell, therefore, into schism because it was separated from the 
source of unity, Rome, which exercised with its primacy “‘the role of 
moderator of the Universal Church, of guide in her life, of criterion of 
her unity.” (p. 82) 


Congar’s argument is that the schism between the two Churches is 
not yet complete but that it can become so if they continue to ignore 
each other much longer. He offers a solution: reciprocal recognition. 
Each Church is to accept the other with its traditional rights. The 
Roman Church, on the one hand, is to recognize the Orthodox with its 
rites and discipline as an autocephalous entity, not in any way “an 
absorption in the odious sense of the word,” and the Orthodox, on 
the other, is to recognize the primacy of Rome as was the case through- 
out the early centuries, without causing a schism. However, the “ap- 
peals to Rome” presuppose nothing other than the position of the 
“prima sedes,” of which there was never any question. Father Congar 
admits that the writings of the greatest Fathers of the Church in the 
East recognized the primacy of the Apostle Peter, and the Roman See 
as “prima sedes’”’ but provide no theological statement on the universal 
primacy of Rome by divine right. (p. 62) It is regrettable that so 
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fundamental an issue was not settled by a full discussion in one of the 
great Ecumenical Synods while there was still union. Some Roman 
Catholic writers, remarks the author, find three zones in which the 
papal power was exercised: (1) the zone around the city of Rome 
that was subject immediately to Rome; (2) the zone of the West out- 
side Italy; and (3) a zone of universal extension “concretely represent- 
ing the East where Rome only intervened, but with authority, as arbiter 
of the whole communion and as judge in causes majores.” (p. 63) 
When the Bishop of Rome wrote to the East his tone was different from 
that employed in addressing the West. In the former case, he spoke 
as an associate; in the latter, as to a subordinate. The centralizing 
movement began with Nicholas I, who understood the primacy as 
“plenitudo potestatis.” He wished to impose upon Constantinople his 
wish of authority directly and definitely. The East refused to accept it 
because it was believed that the Church was governed by the Pentarchy 
of the Patriarchs and by the Councils. In the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, the Orthodox continue to criticize “the absolutism, central- 
ization and fiscal policies of the Roman Curia to which the necessary 
and grandiose reform of Gregory VII was, so to say, the preface.” 


(p. 73) 


This work contains the fruits of much research and study. The notes 
and bibliography in many languages are extensive. It abounds in 
phrases and theses, some meant to be challenging, others not. There 
are many generalities which can be misleading and some doubtful 
history. It is written in an irenic spirit, but the author does not lose 
sight of the fact that in the end the East must realize its mistakes and 
return to the Apostolic See. There is no other way for ending the 
schism. With one breath he speaks of union between two former as- 
sociates and in the other of reunion between local Churches with the 
head of unity, Rome. In one sweeping statement he states that the 
Orthodox is to remain an autocephalous Church, and in another he 
talks of submission. Thus, he does not produce any change in the 
policy of Rome and this is to be regretted. His Holiness, the Ecumeni- 
cal Patriarch, Athenagoras I, has so prudently stated the Orthodox 
position: unity between the two Churches must be “in the spirit of 
equality, justice, spiritual freedom and mutual respect.” Since doctrinal 
union cannot be attained at this time, the Ecumenical Patriarch has 
proposed unity in practical matters, but always in “the spirit of 
equality.” 

REV. GEORGE J. TSOUMAS 











BOOK NOTES 


REV. DEAN TIMOTHY ANDREWS, The Eastern Orthodox Church 
—A Bibliography. New York: Greek Archdiocese Publications 
Department, 1957. Pp. 79. 50 cents. 


Since the first edition of The Eastern Orthodox Church — A Bibli- 
ography is out-of-print, the second edition has been printed to meet 
the need and the demand. The compiler has made a number of valu- 
able additions and revisions in this new edition which contains 700 
titles in comparison to the 315 titles listed in the first. This bibli- 
ography is also enhanced by the listing of Orthodox periodicals pub- 
lished in English, by the enumeration of Orthodox Sunday School 
material available and by a partial listing of Orthodox Publishers and 
Booksellers in America. This and other helpful information is to be 
had for anyone who is interested in enriching one’s private library or 
one’s understanding and appreciation of the Greek Orthodox Faith. 


THE Rev. CHRISTODOULOS KALLOS 


STAN W. CARLSON and THE VERY REV. LEONID SOROKA, 
Faith of Our Fathers: The Eastern Orthodox Religion. Minneapo- 
lis: The Olympic Press, 1958. Revised and enlarged edition. 
Pp. 176. Illustrated. $2.50. 


The re-issuance of Faith of Our Fathers in a revised and enlarged 
second edition is a welcome addition to the rapidly increasing list of 
Orthodox literature now available in English. This book will un- 
doubtedly continue to be popular because it fills the need for a clearly 
written, lucidly organized, and well but simply presented survey of the 
Eastern Orthodox religion for the general layman. In the ten sections 
of this thoroughly readable manual, the reader will find a veritable mine 
of information that will help him understand the history, teachings, 
and practices of the Orthodox Church better. 


The ten sections of the book include ‘History of the Orthodox 
Church,” ‘“The House of Worship,” “The Divine Liturgy,” “The Great 
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Lent and Easter,” ““The Twelve Great Feast Days,” ‘A Short Cate- 
chism,” “Prayers and Orthodoxy,” ‘‘Bible References,” ““The Orthodox 
Calendar,” and “An Orthodox Dictionary.” These titles merely sug- 
gest the range of material covered. 


The new material added to this revised volume includes useful 
synopses of the books of the Old and New Testaments as well as the 
Apocrypha, explanations of the color symbolism of clerical vestments, 
a list of the proper ways of addressing the Orthodox clergy, an ex- 
panded list of baptismal names with the appropriate date of the name 
day, a chronology of important dates in Orthodox history, and the 
addition of minor feasts, with some revision of sundry other material 
also included. Information about the history, practices, and problems 
of the Orthodox Churches in America, as well as in their respective 
countries of origin, is also included. 


Though this book is Slavic-Orthodox oriented, it can be effectively 
used by all national Orthodox jurisdictions with a few minor provi- 
sions. There are still a few places in which corrections should be made. 
On page 65, the Roman Catholic term “Extreme Unction” should be 
revised to read simply ‘“Unction” or “Holy Unction.” Fortunately, this 
misleading term is used only in this section of the book. The sections 
on music and art could well be re-written and expanded with a more 
accurate interpretation of the Byzantine Orthodox tradition. Some- 
thing about Orthodox monasticism should probably have been in- 
cluded also. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


PETER T. KOURIDES, The Evolution of the Greek Orthodox Church 
in America and Its Present Problems. New York, 1959. Pp. 62. 


This beautifully printed book is the permanent embodiment of a 
lecture given to the Hellenic Society of Constantinople in New York 
City on May 22, 1959, by Peter Kourides, General Counsel to the Greek 
Archdiocese of North and South America. The subject chosen for the 
lecture was a timely one and an important one for the future of the 
Greek Orthodox Church in America by a person whose knowledge of 
the workings and history of the Greek Church in this country is inti- 
mate, if not profound. The reader should not expect profound insight 
or penetrating analysis from this book; he will not get them here. 
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What the interested reader will get is a very general, historical 
description of the progress of the Greek Orthodox Church in this 
country from the founding of the first Greek Church in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, in 1866, to the present administration of His Eminence, 
Archbishop Iakovos. Because the survey is a general one, it is packed 
with the most general and presumably most significant facts and sta- 
tistics about the evolution of the Greek Orthodox Church in the United 
States, and even though the author clearly admires the progress 
achieved thus far, he makes very few analytical statements about the 
history of the Greek Church in this country. He merely states the bare 
facts as he has collected them and as he sees them. As a book of facts 
and statistics about the history of the Greek Church in this country 
(with occasional references to South America), this book will be a 
handy reference guide and an invaluable source of information for all 
readers of the Orthodox Faith and for all those who are interested 
in the progress and history of the Greek Orthodox Church. Conspicu- 
ously lacking in this account of the past at any rate, is any indication 
of any efforts of the Greek Orthodox Church to acquaint itself with 
the other Orthodox Churches in the United States. 


As was previously stated, no real value judgments are made in this 
book, no profound analyses, no attempts to evaluate the Greek Church 
in terms of its historical mission in this country. This does not mean 
that the author expresses no value judgments whatever. He is proud 
of the progress made thus far, but with the widening of the horizons 
of the Greek Orthodox Church in this country, he sees the necessity 
for a firmer financial base for the Archdiocese, the decentralization of 
the responsibilities of the Archbishop (by granting the local Bishops 
actual power to deal with local matters), the tightening of the real 
power and authority of the Archdiocese over communities and clergy, 
the improved training of clergy and laity in Archdiocesan institutions, 
and the betterment of overall administration. 


With all these goals in sight, Mr. Kourides sees a bright future for 
the Greek Orthodox Church in America. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


LEROY WATERMAN, Forerunners of Jesus. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1959. Pp. xii, 156. 


Here is a book that will excite doctrinal opposition, but one which 
aims to establish for Jesus a higher moral teaching than has been 
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practiced by either Judaism or Christianity. Leroy Waterman, Profes- 
sor Emeritus of Near Eastern Studies at the University of Michigan, 
sees two principal forerunners of Jesus, and these are the Great Un- 
known Prophet of the Jewish Exile of Isaiah 40-55 and John the 
Baptist, who is studied in terms of the Dead Sea Scrolls and is hypothe- 
sized to have been a member of the religious sect at Qumran, though 
an extraordinary member. 


Professor Waterman sees both these men and an understanding of 
their teaching as indispensable for a clearer comprehension and appre- 
ciation of the teaching of Jesus. For Waterman these two set forth 
“the pattern and framework of a universal religion and some of the 
means whereby it can be achieved. John the Baptist by his courage 
and heroic devotion to moral principle provided the essential clue 
which could make available to Jesus the highest religious teaching in 
Israel’s past. In the foregoing presentation they not only went before 
him but they clarify the where, when, how and why of his public 
career and explain the kind of message he brought. That discussion 
has endeavored to show that Jesus was the first person after Isaiah II 
fully to accept that prophet’s concept of God and man and his ideas 
on how God and man are to be brought together, namely, by the servant 
function. It was also shown that Jesus by his life and death set a 
supreme example by that servant concept.” (p. 134) 


By the “‘servant concept’ Waterman means the ability to stand for 
the highest truth, no matter what it costs, even life itself, because here 
is involved a higher truth, which is for the welfare of all men. Such 
was the sacrifice of Jesus. 


Though Waterman does not broach the question of the divinity of 
Christ, it is obvious that his study, Forerunners of Jesus, centers on the 
man Jesus and his most important predecessors, and how he discovered 
and fulfilled a moral teaching that was higher than any moral teaching 
that has ever been devised. This book provides a provocative view of 
Jesus the man but doctrinally will be unacceptable for most Christians 
because it does not go beyond the human aspect of Jesus. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


JOHN LOWE, Saint Peter. New York and Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. Pp. 65. $2.50. 


This excellent little book by the Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
the Very Reverend John Lowe, presents in three chapters, a general 
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survey of the Petrine problem in all its aspects: (1) Peter the Apostle; 
(2) Peter the Martyr; (3) The Primacy of Peter. The book, which 
was originally produced as three lectures at the General Theological 
Seminary in New York, in the William Copley Winslow Memorial 
Foundation, in November 1955, clearly presents an historical picture 
of the evidence regarding the figure of Saint Peter. The author does 
not for a minute deny the historicity of Peter or his martyrdom or his 
importance as a figure in early Christianity, but he does present his- 
torical evidence to question severely the idea of Petrine supremacy 
and Roman claims to such supremacy. ‘“The theory that it is and must 
be associated with the Roman succession is a relatively late extraneous 
addition.” (p. 63) 


This little book revitalizes the figure of Peter in its historical setting 
and subjects the existing historical evidence to careful re-examination. 
Though this work will by no means be acceptable to all concerned in 
all its aspects, nevertheless it is well worth reading for a good general 
survey of St. Peter and the difficulties that this great figure provides 
for those who would interpret him and his work. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


The Ordinal. London: Oxford University Press, 1958, Pp. 19. $0.25. 


This pamphlet, which is published for the Church of South India 
by the Oxford University Press, contains the Ordination Rites of Dea- 
cons, Presbyters and Bishops as prescribed by the Church of South 
India. According to the tenets of this church, “the ministry is a gift 
of God through Christ to His Church, which He has given for the 
perfecting of the life and service of all its members.” 


The Ordination Rites for the three orders of the Priesthood are 
divided into three parts. In the first, the candidate is presented to the 
Bishop, whereupon the letter authorizing the candidate’s ordination is 
read to the congregation. Once the Nicene Creed has been recited, the 
candidate is submitted to a rather thorough examination conducted by 
the Bishop. In the second, the Bishop prays for the spiritual well-being 
of the candidate. In the third, the laying of the hands takes place. In 
the case of a Bishop, at least three Bishops do this; in the case of a 
Presbyter, the Bishop and the Presbyters; and in the case of a Deacon, 
only a Bishop. 
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ostle; Once the prayer invoking the Holy Spirit to descend upon the or- 
which dinand has been recited, the Bishop offers to the ordained Deacon his 
gical right hand of fellowship inviting him to assist henceforth in the admin- 
norial istering of the Sacraments. To the ordained Priest, the Bishop in addi- 
icture tion to his offering the right hand of fellowship, presents the ordained 
"does Priest with a Bible commanding him to preach the Word of God and 
or his to administer the Sacraments. To the newly-ordained Bishop, the Con- 
t his: secrator presents a Pastoral Staff and exhorts him to hold up the weak, 


pre: to heal the sick, to bind up the broken and to seek the lost. 

mus 

ae THE Rev. CHRISTODOULOS KALLOS 

etting 

ation. 

wre PAUL BLANSHARD, American Freedom and Catholic Power. Sec- 

alien ond edition, revised and enlarged. Boston: Beacon Press, 1958. 
Pp. 402. $3.95. 

INE The initial appearance of Paul Blanshard’s book, American Free- 


dom and Catholic Power on April 19, 1949, stirred up immediate con- 
troversy. There can be no doubt that this second revised and enlarged 
edition, which attempts to bring up to date what Blanshard originally 
stated almost ten years ago, will still arouse considerable interest and, 


$0.25. to be sure, spirited attacks. Blanshard’s principal thesis remains the 
same: ““When a church enters the arena of controversial social policy 

he. = people) on foreign affairs, social hygiene, public education, and mod- 
ern science, it must be reckoned with as an organ of political and cul- 

“ a tural power. . . . It is not primarily a religious problem: it is an 


institutional and political problem.” 


In thirteen very provocative chapters, Blanshard goes right to work 
to prove his argument, using copious quotations from Catholic sources 
themselves to indicate the clear-cut policy of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy in the United States. Blanshard always clearly differentiates be- 


»d are 
to the 
tion is 


India and attempts to control the judgment of its own people (and of other 
>d, the 


ted by tween the American Catholic people and the Roman hierarchy. His 
-being | Object is to point out what he believes to be the incompatibility of 
ce. In American freedom with the theoretical claims of authoritarian Roman 
e of a Catholic power if they were ever realized completely, and the danger 
acon, | to every non-Catholic if the Roman hierarchy ever achieves the power 


| that it claims it rightfully deserves in this country. 
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It seems that Blanshard’s attacks, though presented as objectively 
as such attacks can possibly be presented, nevertheless miss a number 
of essential points, which may very well be the greatest weaknesses of 
the book. Blanshard fails to acknowledge the real possibility that reli- 
gion, as the Roman Catholic Church teaches it, involves one’s total 
being, physical as well as spiritual, not being merely concerned with 
a departmentalized portion of an individual’s life, which we may call 
“religious.” 


Blanshard’s idea of religion is obviously opposed to Catholicism’s 
so that there should inevitably be a difference of views. 


Blanshard talks often of what may be described as a “democracy 
of doctrine.” This is a characteristic of democratic Protestantism. But 
what Church which claims exclusiveness of divine authority, which 
claims that it is te Church of Christ could possibly accept an elective 
deposit of Faith that is changeable with each new age and subject to 
the whims of each new assembly? Certainly the Orthodox Church 
would not accept such a “democracy of doctrine” from its lay members. 


It would seem that the Orthodox Church in fact alone combines a 
democracy of administration with an authoritative body of doctrine of 
the true Church of Christ that would produce the balance between 
authority and freedom that Blanshard is perhaps unconsciously looking 
for. Yet only once does he mention the Greek Orthodox and then only 
in connection with mixed marriages. 


This is a book that should excite the attention of every American 
who wishes to see that his religious liberties remain undisturbed. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


MARCUS BACH, Major Religions of the World. New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1959. Pp. 128. $1.00. 


This compact little book forms a very handy introduction to the 
major religions of the world. Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, 
Judaism, Confucianism and Taoism, Shinto, Islam, and Christianity 
are the major religions discussed and each is dealt with in a single 
chapter. Preceding each chapter is a useful glossary of terms peculiar 
to the religion which is described in the chapter. There is a final chap- 
ter entitled “Your Religion and You,” which seeks to explain to the 
reader why he has been taken on this journey through various religions. 
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Dr. Bach approaches his subject in a very personal and intimate 
tone. In all cases, he has had original contact with all the religions 
he has described and in describing each of the world’s major religions 
he has included material on the founders, the worship, the sacred scrip- 
tures, and the basic beliefs of these religions. In the case of every 
chapter he draws parallels between the particular religion he happens 
to be discussing and Christianity. 


This book is aimed at the Christian reader. It seeks to emphasize 
the importance of religion throughout the world and to indicate man’s 
never-ending search for God. But more specifically, by exposing the 
Christian reader to the major religions of the world, Dr. Bach wants 
to demonstrate the uniqueness and preciousness of Christianity: “My 
research has proved that no other religion has as complete a revelation 
of God as has Christianity. No other faith offers men what we find 
in Jesus Christ ——the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” (p. 124) 
Dr. Bach finds that a survey of world religions should serve to cause 
the Christian to re-examine his own religious heritage and strengthen 
his own faith. Each Christian is expected to subject himself to this 
re-examination, to see what Jesus has meant to him personally. As 
Dr. Bach says in his concluding remarks to this book: “Let us respect, 
admire, and appreciate the living religions of the world. Let us also 
enter sympathetically into the universal quest. But let us never forget 
that it is only when our own faith has become a vital, a living, a per- 
sonal experience, only when we are rooted and grounded in the full 
inspiration and teaching of our church, only when our religion becomes 
our joy, that we will find the treasure, the pearl of great price, which 
is in our own back yard. When this happens, our world will be remade, 
and we can begin, if we wish, to help remake the world.” (p. 126) 


The book, Major Religions of the World, is an excellent handbook 
for the average Christian reader, simply and clearly but provocatively 
written. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


STANLEY I. STUBER, How We Got Our Denominations: A Primer 
on Church History. Revised edition. New York: Association Press, 
1959. Pp. 254. $3.50. 


This handy little book is ideal for a bird’s eye view of how the 
various Christian denominations got to be what they are, why they 
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continue to be as they are, and what their administrative and doctrinal 
differences or similarities are. Though this book was originally pub- 
lished in 1927, it has undergone complete revision in order to bring it 
up to date with the rapidly developing and changing picture of Chris- 
tian Church activity in our own time. This book is a rapid survey of 
Church history, written by a Protestant in simple but objective fashion. 


The book is divided into four distinct portions: I ‘The Early 
Church”; II ““The Ancient Catholic Church’; III “The Protestant Ref- 
ormation’”’; and IV “The Modern Church.” Each part is further broken 
down into chapters and each chapter contains a section, “Helps for 
Study,” at the end. The ‘Helps for Study” has suggestions for written 
work, oral discussion, and special assignments. There is also a bibli- 
ography for each general part at the end of the book (251-254). 


The churches discussed include the Roman Catholic, the Eastern 
Orthodox, the Protestant Episcopal, the Presbyterian Church, the United 
Church of Christ, the Lutheran Church, the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica, the Baptist Churches, the Quakers, the Methodist Church, the Uni- 
versalist Church, the Unitarian Church, the Christian Church (Dis- 
ciples), and a number of others. Each Church is fairly and objectively 
but very briefly introduced. 


The chapter on the Eastern Orthodox Church may be taken as an 
example. The author lets the Church speak for itself through its own 
writings and its own churchmen. Orthodox authorities whom Dr. 
Stuber quotes or cites include the late Archbishop Chrysostom (of 
Athens and of all Greece), Professor Stefan Zankow (of the University 
of Sofia, Bulgaria), Bishop Nicholai of Ochrida, Professor Basil Ioan- 
nides (at the Evanston Conference of the World Council of Churches), 
the late Archbishop Michael, Archbishop Iakovos, and Bishop Athena- 
goras Kokkinakis, to mention only a few. Dr. Stuber has kept himself 
well informed indeed. 


The final chapter stresses the growing significance of inter-church 
cooperation: “The denominations are co-operating to a far greater 
extent than most people realize.” (p. 245) It seems fair to say that 
Dr. Stuber’s tested book How We Got Our Denominations has itself 
contributed in its own way to inter-church co-operation and inter-church 
knowledge. 

This reviewer has found Dr. Stuber’s book fascinating reading and 
can see why it has met with such success in classes in universities and 
colleges, as well as in church schools. Under the guidance of a com- 
petent clergyman or teacher, this book can easily provide the core for 
a very engaging course in the history of the Christian Church. 


JOHN E. REXINE 
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RALPH McGILL, A Church, A School. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1959. Pp. 92. $2.00. 


Pulitzer Prize Winner Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlantic Con- 
stitution since 1938, has shown himself worthy of the best traditions 
of American journalism. A distinguished newspaperman from the 
Deep South, Ralph McGill clearly and courageously demonstrates that 
there are still Southerners of rational, clear-headed minds with a devo- 
tion to the laws of the United States of America. 


Though this book is a collection of editorial columns by the author 
in the Atlantic Constitution concerned with the school integration ques- 
tion and racial and religious reactions in the South, there is ultimately 
a theme that runs through all the chapters, explicitly or implicitly, and 
that is that this country is still governed by laws and not by individual, 
hate-mongering men. 

Ralph McGill believes in the observance of law and order and the 
due process of law. McGill says, “We must be a nation of law. We 
can criticize the courts; we can deplore their decisions; we can seek 
by legal and legislative means to have their decisions reversed or 
amended.” (p. 80). But McGill is incontrovertibly against court de- 
fiance. We know what the law of the land is; we know that public 
education is a public necessity; we know that mob violence is no solu- 
tion, nor is court defiance the proper solution; so argues editor McGill. 

“For a long time now it has been needful for all Americans to stand 
up and be counted on the side of law and the due process of law — 
even when to do so goes against personal beliefs and emotions. It is 
late. But there is time yet.” (p. 11) Thus does McGill offer a 
courageous challenge to his fellow Southerners to exhibit respect for 
the law and an enlightened understanding of a highly emotionally- 
charged problem. 

An excellent little book, A Church, A School, should be in the hands 
of every American, Northerner as well Southerner, who is concerned 
with one of America’s most troublesome problems, and whether we 
realize it or not, this is a religious and moral problem for all Ameri- 
cans, as well as being a political and sociological one. 


JOHN E. REXINE 


THOMAS CALDECOT CHUBB, The Byzantines. Illustrated by 
Richard M. Powers. Cleveland and New York: The World Pub- 
lishing Company, 1959. Pp. 127. $2.95. 


This small, pleasant book is not designed for the scholars, not even 
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for those who have an average knowledge of the Byzantines. It is 
rather a popularized, simplified general introduction to the Byzantine 
world, an introduction designed for young people. It is written with 
great understanding, love, and appreciation of its theme. 


The work, composed as a story rather than as a history, begins in 
medias res, with the capture of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 
1204 a.D. Mr. Chubb gives us first the stupendous impression made by 
Constantinople on the simple minds of its Latin conquerors. Then, he 
traces its splendid life back and forth through the ages, and shows 
some typical pictures of the Byzantine world: the office, power, and 
splendor of the Byzantine Emperors, the Byzantine army, Orthodox 
religious life, Byzantine finances, and the Byzantine way of life. The 
last chapter, “Last Days of the Empire,” is a summarized narration of 
Byzantine history from the conquest of Constantinople by the Crusaders 
(1204) to its fall to the Turks (1453). A very helpful chronological 
chart of the Byzantine Empire and world events and a half-page note 
of books for further reading complete this small book, which is also 
beautifully illustrated with drawings by Mr. Richard M. Powers. 


Though Mr. Chubb’s narration is not altogether free of some er- 
rors and misinterpretations, yet, generally, it is an objective, honest, 
historically correct, appreciative and enlightened story. His major 
theme — Constantinople and its people and their fascinating cultural 
and practical achievements — is vividly and pleasantly presented. This 
small book is worth reading not only by young people but also by 
adults who do not happen to know anything of Byzantium. 


Costas M. Proussis 


J. B. BURY, History of the Later Roman Empire, from the Death of 
Theodosius I. to the Death of Justinian. New York: Dover Publi- 
cations, 1958. Vols. I-II, pp. xxv and 471, ix and 494. $4.00 the set. 


The republication in paper-bound edition of this well-known his- 
torical work of J. B. Bury is a welcome addition to the recent Byzantine 
bibliography for two main reasons: First, J. B. Bury, a diversified 
scholar and historian, was, for his time, a pioneer in the field of Byzan- 
tine history; and it is always inspiring to see how a pioneer worked in 
searching into and trying to make known a period of history which was 
then generally neglected. And second, Bury’s objective observations 
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It is and well-founded conclusions for persons, situations, and events of the 
antine fifth and sixth centuries are a good example of unprejudiced examina- 
| with tion and workmanship in the field of Byzantine studies. 

Based primarily upon all available contemporary information, Bury 
ins in tried to reconstruct the transitory period from 395 A.D., the year of the 
ers in death of Theodosius I, to 565 A.D., the death of Justinian, that is the 
ide by period of gradual transformation of the Eastern Roman Empire into 
en, he what is known as Byzantine Empire; while, at the same time, he traces 
shows the decline and collapse of the Western Roman Empire, and its eventual 
r, and dismemberment into small barbaric states. The parallel examination 
hodox of East and West, interconnected as they were by many ties, but also 
. The naturally divided by differences in character and situations, gives a 
ion of panoramic and vivid picture of the various peoples around the Medi- 
saders terranean Sea, and of the manifest or hidden powers, reasons, and 
ogical aspirations working in transforming their political and cultural status. 
e note 
is also Of the two volumes, the second, devoted to the long, eventful and 


fruitful period of Justinian, is, perhaps, by far the best part of the 
whole work. The great personalities of that glorious era are vividly 


ne er- depicted, so that one may better understand the impact of their actions 
onest, at that and subsequent periods. However, the entire work is not only 
major sound historical narration but pleasant reading too. We hope that the 
iltural other works of Bury on Byzantine history, since long out of print, may 
_ This be reprinted in such neat, easily available, paper-bound editions. 
iso by Costas M. Proussis 
SSIS 
CHRISTOS VRIONIDES, The Byzantine Music of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church. Byzantium Publishers, Chiistos Vrionides, P.O. Box 
b of 459, Babylon, Long Island, N. Y. Pp. 281. Paper. $5.00. 
ath 0 
Publi- Mr. Vrionides has been well-known and respected in the musical 
he set. world as a choral and orchestral conductor, bass violist, tenor soloist 
and cantor, organizer of the highly successful Byzantine Ensemble, 
mn. his- lecturer on Byzantine Chant, and author of several other books. His 
antine latest book on Byzantine Chant, a translation of an earlier work in 
rsified Greek, is certainly a welcome addition to the scant literature on this 
Byzan- subject in the English language. 
ked in 
+h was It is intended primarily as a textbook and serves this purpose well. 


rations The fifty-two chapters are divided into five parts: I. a general intro- 
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duction of both historical and theoretical nature; II. an explanation 
of the quantitative symbols of the Chrysanthine notation; III. quali- 
tative symbols; IV. modes; V. additional historical information, a 
chronological list of contributors to the Byzantine literature — musi- 
cians and hymnographers, the evolution of notation, and many other 
interesting facts. 


The sections of the book which are devoted to the purely theoreti- 
cal aspects of the chant, the meaning of the notation and the execution 
of the music are quite complete and presented in good order. Examples 
and exercises are included in the Chrysanthine notation, and a special 
section is devoted to these same exercises in western notation. For the 
sake of clarity, both notations are occasionally employed simultaneously. 


The work in other parts appears to be rather disorganized and in 
general should have undergone more critical editing for the elimina- 
tion of typographical errors which in some cases could cause confusion 
and also for the completion of certain examples which in their present 
form are difficult if not impossible for non-Greek readers to compre- 
hend. It would also have been wise to adopt a consistent and western 
terminology concerning modes, fundamental and dominant tones, ca- 
dences, etc, to make it less difficult for students to pass on to other 
books of the same nature. 


Although Mr. Vrionides makes no attempt or claim to profound 
scholarship in this book, the historical aspects are based upon a pre- 
dominantly Greek bibliography of the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries (Ilanadéxovios: SvuGodai eis thy iotogiay tio nag’ juiv 
éxxdnotaotinns wovoixys, Athens, 1890. Wayos: ‘H aagaonuartixy trijs 
Bularivijs wovoiis, Athens, 1917.) with a resulting propagation of 
theories which in the light of contemporary western scholarship are 
untenable. This applies particularly to Psachos’ Stenographic Notation 
Theory (p. 10) which has been refuted by H. J. W. Tillyard and Egon 
Wellesz. 


On the whole, however, this endeavor by Mr. Vrionides should be 
well-received by those seeking instruction in the elements of Byzantine 
Chant according to modern usage. 


DEAN BOUZIANIS 


CHARLES NORRIS COCHRANE, Christianity and Classical Culture: 
A Study of Thought and Action from Augustus to Augustine. New 
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York: A Galaxy Book, Oxford University Press, 1957. Paper- 
bound. Pp. ix and 523. $2.95. 


This well-known book of the late Professor Cochrane, reprinted 
now in a paper-bound edition, still retains much of its vigor and value 
twenty years after its original publication. The author is primarily 
interested in basic aspects of the state and the individual, their interre- 
lations and interactions, especially as they are manifested in the 
causality and consequence of the historical events of the first four 
centuries of our era. The problems of causes and ends, the ways and 
methods used by the individual and the state in solving their problems, 
in searching and attaining their purposes, their successes and failures, 
their intended aims and their accomplished feats, constitute the main 
object of research and discussion by the author. 


The book is divided into three parts, “Reconstruction,” “Renova- 
tion,” and “Regeneration,” subdivided into twelve chapters. The first 
part is concerned with the attempts at reconstruction of the Roman 
Empire under the Roman Emperors from Augustus to Diocletian; the 
second, with the renovation of the Empire from Constantine to Theo- 
dosius under the influence of Christianity; and the third, with the 
regeneration of the Empire and its transformation into a Christian 
world. In all three parts the valiant but ineffective struggle of the 
classical world to survive in toto is delineated and appraised through 
its manifestations and results, especially as some aspects of classical 
culture were blended with and integrated into the new world. In fact, 
this work is not a history of the influence of classical culture upon 
Christianity; it is rather an interpretation of the impact of the classical 
culture upon the world during the first four centuries A.D., and vice 
versa, an interpretation of the impact of Christianity upon the Graeco- 
Roman world of that period. However, the gradual fusion of classical 
culture into the new world, and the gradual — sometimes violent rather 
than gradual — transition from the classical view of life to the Chris- 
tian, are vividly depicted and ingeniously interpreted. Of course, the 
leading political and intellectual personalities of each period are the 
main carriers and exponents of the prevailing currents of thought and 
action; and in interpreting and appraising their work the author deals 
with them extensively — often without much reverence, but always 
with real interest and deep insight. It is in such instances that he gives 
vent to his somewhat Tacitean irony and bitterness, and his lively style 
is then at its best. 


Christianity and Classical Culture is an important contributiop to 
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the study and understanding of the formative four centuries of the 
beginning of our era. 


Costas M. PrRroussis 


H. J. ROSE, Religion in Greece and Rome (Harper Torchbooks 
TB55). With a New Introduction by the author. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 1959. Pp. xiv and 312. Paper- 
bound. $1.60. 


What we have in this convenient paperback format is the combina- 
tion of two already tested and proved books on ancient religion by the 
famous classical scholar, H. J. Rose. The original volumes were pub- 
lished under the titles Ancient Greek Religion (1946) and Ancient 
Roman Religion by Hutchinson & Co., Ltd., of London. 


There can be no doubt that the new publishers, Harper and Broth- 
ers, are doing the reading public a valuable service by bringing these 
two books together in a single volume because these two books un- 
doubtedly constituted and still constitute the two best short books avail- 
able for an excellent view of the ancient Greek and Roman religions. 


Ancient Greek and Roman religions were religions of cult and 
were polytheistic as well as creedless. It is always difficult for the 
modern reader, used to Christianity and Judaism, to project himself 
backward into a period and place in the historical sequence of events 
in which religion was much more a matter of ritual than dogma, much 
more a matter of observing form than faith, in which religion was not 
formally committed to any particular system of ethics, in which reli- 
gion never developed an influential clergy and certainly one whose 
control over political situations was far from determining the actual 
course of political events. Yet both Greek and Roman religions were 
committed to maintaining the organized state and had strong family, 
clan or tribal associations. 


Professor Rose ably presents the reader with the most characteristics 
of Greek and Roman religions in his work. His fundamental contribu- 
tions, it seems to me, consists in bringing to the reader’s attention the 
religious practices of the ordinary Greek and Roman, something that 
can easily be missed, if one reads only classical literature. 


There are, of course, important differences between Greek and 
Roman religion, though animism (“the conception of all manner of 
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objects in the visible world as having in them something like a soul 
which, crudely enough pictured in most cases, is postulated as govern- 
ing the bodies of men and beasts’) and dynamism (“the notion that 
there exists a kind of power, different from that power which is to 
be observed in ordinary muscular exertions and so forth, in which 
numerous favoured men and, still more, sundry non-human beings, 
varying from beasts to ghosts and gods, and also various processes, 
generally of a magical kind, are thought to share’ Polynesian and 
Melanesian “mana,” Latin “numen,” Greek “daimon’’) are certainly 
two fundamental characteristics of both Greek and Roman religion. 


We may here summarize the differences between Greek and Roman 
religion in H. G. Rose’s own words: 


“The Greeks were keen, original thinkers, bold experimenters, 
capable of breaking with their past, if they thought it advisable, to a 
far greater degree than most nations. They had, moreover, a gift for 
abstract thought, and a remarkably high proportion of them had logi- 
cal minds and were ready to follow their own ideas to the uttermost 
consequences. Hence they developed a highly abstract, largely mono- 
theistic theology and read it into the traditional practices of their an- 
cestral religion, and many of their conclusions, passing little changed 
into Christianity, have coloured the whole of European thought on 
such matters ever since. But the Romans were a much slower-witted 
people. Orderly and legalistic, willing to learn but at the same time 
extraordinarily tenacious of the past, at all events in form, they neither 
struck out any new lines for themselves nor ever quite abandoned the 
old, half-savage practices which they had inherited from simple an- 
cestors, peasants and herdsmen of prehistoric days. Their theology 
and: philosophy, when they had such things at all, were simplified 
adaptations of Greek thought. Furthermore, the Greeks, the greatest 
artists of antiquity, had a vivid and pictorial imagination. The objects 
of their worship appeared to their mind’s eye as clearly-defined figures, 
human in shape but glorious above the level of humanity, and as in- 
dividual as any actual men or women.” (Pp. 157-158) 


These excellent observations are characteristic of the kind of anal- 
ysis of ancient religion that H. J. Rose provides us with, only every 
generalization is backed up cogently, clearly, and vividly by specimens 
from.the ancient evidence that we have at our disposal. 


We cannot but recommend Religion in Greece and Rome with the 
greatest confidence and enthusiasm. 
ort JOHN E. REXINE 
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T. B. L. WEBSTER, From Mycenae to Homer. London: Methuen, 
1958. Pp. xvi and 312, 24 plates and a map. $6.75. 


This is a fascinating book, in which Professor Webster tries to 
study, in an imaginative context, the early Greek literature and art of 
the pre-Homeric times in connection with the archaeological and other 
discoveries and lore of the Mycenaean and other, Oriental, peoples. 
The particular study of that period from that point of view is a new 
and rather fashionable field in Greek scholarship, especially since the 
recent reading by Michael Ventris and others of the so-called Linear B 
tablets. Based on these documents and the evidence provided by 
archaeology and other related fields of Mycenaean and Near Eastern 
studies, Professor Webster attempts the task of reconstructing the 
world of Mycenaean period, especially as it concerned literature and 
art. In a detailed, thorough, and erudite examination and juxtaposition 
of the known or supposedly known similarities and differences of life 
and culture in the Mycenaean and Oriental worlds, he arrives, though 
not through factual evidence always but often through assumptions 
and leaps of imagination, at some revealing but prospective and bold 
conclusions in regard to the general appearance of life and culture dur- 
ing the Mycenaean and later periods, and in regard to the extent and 
value of the non-Greek contributions particularly to Mycenaean culture. 
One may hardly profess that the meager and fragmentary evidence now 
available can justify such sweeping conclusions, even though the gen- 
eral trend of reasoning points to such a possibility. But between pos- 
sibility and facts there is still a great distance to be covered. Never- 
theless, this erudite work, written for specialists and initiated scholars, 
is very stimulating, especially for its pioneering character of compara- 
tive study and for its bold and far-reaching conclusions. It is almost 
a test in prophesying, for only the future can decide the ultimate truth 
and reliability of this work. 

Cosas M. Proussis 


RICHMOND LATTIMORE, The Poetry of Greek Tragedy. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. Pp. 157. $3.50. 


This book contains six lectures given by Professor Richmond Latti- 
more at The Johns Hopkins University in January, 1957, and printed 
here without substantial alteration, with some notes and a brief bibli- 
ography. Professor Lattimore, the distinguished translator of ancient 
Greek tragedies and other Greek poems, offers us here, in a nutshell, 
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huen, what he deems the essence of Greek tragedy: its poetry. For, fre- 
quently, overwhelmed by the many and profound problems so skill- 
fully treated in it, one forgets that Greek tragedy was also poetry of 


es to the highest standard and value, in form and substance, in creative 
urt of imagination, in style, and language. But the reading of this book is a 
other refreshing experience; for, it helps one realize that poetry is a primary 
oples. and inalienable feature of ancient Greek tragedy and “contributes to 
} new | the effect of drama as drama,” as Professor Lattimore rightly points 
€ the } out. “Metrical and rhetorical structure, imagery, the use of words and 
ear B forms not used in prose’ — which are technically basic elements of 
‘d by poetry — are also indispensable ingredients of Greek tragedy, and their 
astem skillful use enhances the imaginative, emotional, and idealistic impact 
B the of tragedy, deepens its character and meaning, and revitalizes its con- 
e and tents. This is clearly proved by the sensitive aesthetic analysis of four 
oo tragedies of Aeschylus, two of Sophocles, and three of Euripides, many 
f life 


illustrative passages of which are given in new beautiful translations 


ough | by Professor Lattimore. 

ptions 

_ bold There are frequent misprints of many Greek words in the book, 
© dur- and a misstatement on p. 104: “He [7.e., Euripides} won only four 
t and firsts in tragic competition, and one of these was posthumous.” We 
ture. know, however, from Suidas and other sources that Euripides won five, 
oo not four, first dramatic victories, one of which was posthumous. 

> gen- 

Never- 

olars, 

npara- 

most 


- truth PAUL FRIEDLANDER, Plato. 1. An Introduction. Translated from 
the German by Hans Meyerhoff. Bollingen Series LIX. New 
SSIS York: Pantheon Books, 1958. Pp. xxiii and 423. $5.00. 
This is the first of three volumes of the brilliant work on Plato by 
the distinguished German scholar, Professor Friedlander. ‘Two vol- 


umes devoted to the interpretation of the single Dialogues will com- 


Balti- plete this work” in its English form, the author states in his brief 
Preface. 

Latti- This is a fundamental work for students of Plato. Since its first 
rinted German publication (in 1928-1930, and, revised and enlarged, in 1954) 
' bibli- it has been rightly hailed as a major accomplishment in the Platonic 
ncient studies. It is sound and lucid in its interpretation, consistent in its 


tshell, 


general synthesis (especially Part I) and particular argumentation, 


1 pos- Costas M. Proussis 
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scholarly yet pleasantly readable, clear and bold in its comparisons of 
affinities with contemporary philosophical and scientific trends, and 
persuasive in its reaffirmation of Plato’s universality as a thinker. The 
titles of the eighteen chapters of the book show the range of the sub. 
jects examined: Eidos, Demon and Eros; Beyond Being; The Academy; 
The Written Work; Socrates in Plato; Irony; Dialogue; Myth; Intui- 
tion and Construction (A Path to Bergson and Schopenhauer) ; Aletheia 
(A Discussion with Martin Heidegger); Dialogue and Existence (A 
Question Addressed to Karl Jaspers); Plato’s Letters; Plato as Physicist 
(Structure and Destruction of the Atom According to Plato’s Timaeus); 
Plato as Geographer (The Beginnings of Spherical Geography) ; Plato 
as Jurist ( by Huntington Cairns); Plato as City Planner (The Ideal 
City of Atlantis); and Socrates Enters Rome. 


The detailed, annotated and thorough examination of these themes 
goes deeply into the origins, development, and growth of Platonic 
thought, and lucidly displays its working and accomplishments. Of 
special interest is the second part of the book which shows the impact 
of Plato on later philosophy, on modern thinkers in particular, even 
when they try to repudiate him. It must be said, however, that the 
general composition here is not so compact and strict as in Part I, per- 
haps because one of the essays, “Plato as Jurist,” is written by another 
person, or perhaps because the modern aspects examined were too many 
and disconnected for a full, uninterrupted, juxtaposed comparison with 
Plato. The twelve illustrative figures in the text are very helpful in 
understanding Plato’s opinions and achievements in geometry, geog- 
raphy, and city planning. 


This book is a must for every serious student of Platonic philosophy. 


Costas M. PRoussis 


JOHN E. REXINE, Religion in Plato and Cicero. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1959. Pp. 72. $2.75. 


This little volume by my young colleague and classical scholar, 
John E. Rexine, is both an interesting and helpful one, and as a com- 
parative study and analysis of Plato’s religious and theological views 
and thinking, as expressed in his Laws, and those of Cicero in his Laws, 
it sheds some needed light on a sometimes neglected area of study. 
Stressing the similarities and differences of both philosophers, the 
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ns of author shows at the same time, and above all, the intrinsic variances in 

, and the religious thinking and practice underlying Hellenism and Roman- 
The ism, the first tending toward the abstract and metaphysical, the second 

> sub- towards the more concrete and socio-legalistic. 

demy; 

Intui- The quotations from the works of both men are necessarily long 

etheia and numerous and the author's analytical approach to and evaluation 

re (A of these within the scope of his treatment is quite successful and illu- 

ysicist minating. It is unfortunate, however, that the Greek text itself is not 

cus) ; included, especially for purposes of consistency, insofar as the Latin 


Plato is quoted without the aid of any English translation. The chapters 
Ideal entitled ‘““The Theology of Book X of Plato’s Laws’ and ‘“The Platonic 
Attitude toward Poetry” should be noted especially for their insight 
and merits. They contain some thoughtful and valuable observations 


hemes on Plato’s concern over religious heresies and the poet’s supreme re- 
atonic | sponsibility not to corrupt the citizen in matters of religion particularly 
;. Of through the media of art. 
mpact a ae er 
even Indeed, in his chapter on Plato’s attitude toward poetry, Mr. Rexine 
at the clearly shows the position of the poet as seen by Plato, that is, the poet 
L, per- must uphold and defend tradition, morals, religiosity; he must not be 
1other arrogant and aesthetically defiant and irresponsible; his task as an 
many artist should be motivated by and in conformity with educative and 
with : conformist preoccupations. The author does not fail to point out that 
ful in under Plato’s thought the poet must agree to censorship, to supervision, 
geog- since he is merely “tolerated” by the lawgiver, who is always superior 
in his role and importance. Mr. Rexine fails to take a stand here, one 
way or ar other, but this reviewer must note his own views that in this 
sophy. respect Plato very nearly borders on totalitarian concepts that stifle the 
genuine flow and truth of art — the kind of concept that did tremen- 
SSIS dous harm when utilized not too long ago in Fascist and Nazi ideolo- 
gies; and that the severe punishment of the three kinds of heresies in 
religion — by imprisonment and death — that Plato contemplates call 
to mind the horrors of the Inquisition, although Plato had no experi- 
| ence of a persecuting religion and could not foresee the abuses to which 
Philo- such a system is open. 

Mr. Rexine succinctly sums up the religious views of both figures 
hoiar, in their religious advice to man and his state as follows: “Both in 
/com- | Plato and in Cicero religion is necessary and important for the stability 
views | of the state. Plato tends to be very severe in the matter of violations 
Laws, , of the established religion; Cicero insists upon the kinship of man with 
study. the gods could be very useful, in fact have been very useful, if they are 
s, the properly respected, in the manner of their forefathers. Plato is natu- 
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rally much more metaphysical and idealistic; Cicero hearkens back to 
his Roman ancestors and the historical greatness of the Roman state.” 


(p. 52) 


Religion in Plato and Cicero, finally, is always well documented 
and carefully organized (although a general bibliography, always help- 
ful, is lacking). Of course, as it stands now, this is only a small treatise 
that should be expanded in the future. And certainly, on the basis of 
what we have here, I am sure that Mr. Rexine’s future work will be 
awaited by his readers. 


JOHN E. GEorGE 


PLUTARCH, Moralia. Vol. VII: 523C-612B. With an English Trans- 
lation by Phillip H. De Lacy and Benedict Einarson. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1959. Pp. xvi. and 618. $3.00. 


The seventh volume of Plutarch’s Moralia in the Loeb Classical 
Library, containing the nine treatises of 523C-612B, is here edited with 
an English translation by Professors De Lacy and Einarson of the 
Washington University and the University of Chicago respectively. 
The Greek text is given in a new critical edition resting ‘‘on a collation 
from photostats of all MSS. known to” the editors and on the com- 
parison of earlier editions and translations. Thus, besides its whole- 
some text this volume is enriched with a rather detailed and full appa- 
ratus criticus, an advantage over most of the editions of the Loeb series 
which, according to their serviceable character, usually have only sum- 
marized and elementary apparati critici. To this one must also add the 
many useful explanatory footnotes which throw light upon obscure 
passages and give ample reference to and information from the relevant 
bibliography, ancient and modern. Of special interest are the introduc- 
tions to each of the nine treatises, where not only a brief analysis of 
each treatise is presented but also there is a discussion about the prob- 
able time of its composition, about its spirit and its relation to or 
differences from other works of Plutarch or the works of other writers. 
The treatises contained in this volume are the following: ‘On Love 
of Wealth,” “On Compliancy,” “On Envy and Hate,” “On Praising 
Oneself Inoffensively,” “On the Delays of the Divine Vengeance,’ 
“On Fate,” “On the Sign of Socrates,” “On Exile,” and ‘Consola- 
tion to his Wife.” The English translation is close enough to the Greek 
text so that one may call it literal, but also free enough to be read 
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and enjoyed by itself as a good English literary text. And this is not 
a small feat. All in all, this excellent edition is a scholarly, trust- 
worthy, and valuable work. 


Costas M. Proussis 


DONALD C. SWANSON, with the assistance of SOPHIA P. DJA- 
FERIS, Vocabulary of Modern Spoken Greek (English-Greek and 
Greek-English). Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 
1959. Pp. 408. $5.00. 


This long-awaited and much needed book will immensely help 
English-speaking people to understand and learn Modern Greek in its 
spoken form; vice versa, it will also help the Greeks in their learning 
of spoken English. 


After the Preface (pp. 3-8), where Mr. Swanson explains the scope 
and principles of his book, there follows a rather sizable Introduction 
(pp. 9-62), in which he presents the external history of the Greek lan- 
guage, the transition from Ancient to Modern Greek, the structure of 
Modern Greek, and its orthography and pronunciation. There follows 
the English-Greek Vocabulary (pp. 67-260), which contains about 
3750 entries, and then the Greek-English Vocabulary (pp. 263-392) 
with about 4550 entries. Six small Appendices (pp. 393-408), dealing 
briefly with some names, weights and measures, food and drink, greet- 
ings, abbreviations, addenda and corrigenda, complete the book. 


This is the first work of its kind in the English language, and for 
this reason very important and useful, even though it is not complete 
or perfect. Mr. Swanson himself confesses: “A really complete dic- 
tionary of this type would include, I estimate, about 10,000 English 
entries, and between 20 and 30 thousand Greek entries,” (p. 4) And 
of course, errors, shortcomings (in the history and structure of the 
language, and especially in the translation of words and expressions), 
and misprints, are not infrequent — though they are much fewer than 
one might expect from a pioneering work, which had no similar works 
in English as precedents to call upon them for reference and assistance, 
for better or for worse. Perhaps only the Grammar of Modern Greek 
by Julian T. Pring (first edition in 1950) was composed with the same 
spirit and perspective. Three similar works in German and French that 
I happen to know (one by Mitsotakis in German, and two in French, 
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one by Pernot and the other by Missir), are not even as good or practi- 
cal. Mr. Swanson has chosen to collect only the basic vocabulary of 
Modern spoken Greek and many and frequently used idiomatic expres- 
sions from everyday life, and tried to render them into the analogous 
everyday vocabulary and idiomatic expressions of English. And he has 
achieved a pronounced success in this endeavor. With this small pre- 
cious work he offers a first rate assistance to those visiting Greece and 
desiring to understand, learn, and speak the living language of the 
Greek people. 


The shortcomings and inadvertencies referred to above cannot be 
adequately treated here, for, though minor, they are numerous and 
need a detailed registration and examination — a treatment which is 
not in keeping with the character of this periodical. However, these 
mistakes do not subtract much from the great usefulness of the work; 
besides, they may be easily corrected in a second edition. 


One wishes that Mr. Swanson may soon be able to extend his 
Vocabulary so that it may include all the Greek and English entries 
the author deems necessary for a complete dictionary of Modern spoken 
Greek. And furthermore, one wishes heartily for the compilation and 
publication of a good and complete Greek-English dictionary of Mod- 
ern Greek in its literary form, so that the translators of Modern Greek 
literature may have a competent and trustworthy aid in their difficult 
task. Such a dictionary will greatly enhance the translation of modern 
Greek literary works into English, thus making possible a full acquaint- 
ance of the worthy modern Greek culture outside the Greek boundaries. 
It is something needed as much as this small but very important and 
helpful work of Mr. Swanson. 

Costas M. Proussis 


VASIL T. ISTAVRIDIS, ‘H *AieEavdguy Xyodh wera tov °“Qoryévy 
(The Alexandrian School after Origen). Istanbul: Patriarchal 
Press, 1959. Pp. 93. 


The present study by Dr. Vasil Istavridis, professor of Ecumenics 
at the Patriarchal Theological School of Halki, Constantinople, is a 
continuation of his dissertation, Theological Education in the Alexan- 
drian School,* which he presented to the Faculty of the School of 


* Subsequently published in Greek by the Patriarchal Press, 1956, and re- 
viewed in Vol. II, No. 2, 1956, pp. 100-102, of this journal. 
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racti- Theology at Boston University as partial fulfillment for the Th.D. 


y of degree in Church History. The material of Professor Istavridis’ dis- 
pres- sertation terminated with Origen, whereas this study investigates the 
gous history of that famous school from the passing of Origen to its closing 
> has during the fifth century. The first period of the school is correctly 
pre- characterized as the beginning and development. This was no doubt 
and the golden era of the school. The second period under discussion is 
S the that of decline and disintegration. In spite of this, many capable teach- 


ers adorned the school and proved to be rivals of Origen in wisdom. 


t be Professor Istavridis follows exactly the same plan in this work that 

and he pursued in his dissertation. In the first place, he examines the en- 
ch is vironment in which the school functioned and developed: heathenism, 
these education, philosophy, and the various religions. Secondly, he surveys 
vork; the history of the Christian Church during this period and the contro- 


versies, schisms, and heresies. Then he presents the history of the 
school, with the life, writings, and teachings in general lines of its 


1 his teachers: Heraclas, Dionysios, Theognostos, Pierios, Achillas, Serapion, 

tries Peter of Alexandria, Makarios the Politician, Didymus the Blind, and 

oken Rodon, the last teacher, according to Philip Sidite. 

| and 

Mod- Thus ended two centuries of the history of a school that had offered 

reek so much to the Christian Church and to theological science, some of 

cult whose characteristics are accepted today by the Orthodox Church. 

ydern 

wind. Dr. Istavridis’ study is a scholarly presentation. It is well docu- 

org mented with original and secondary sources. It it hoped that Dr. 

per Istavridis will soon translate this study into English so that it will en- 

| tich the ever increasing library of books on the School of Alexandria. 

SIS THE REv. GEORGE J. TSOUMAS 

Lyévy, METROPOLITAN OF KYTHERA MELETIOS, 2voryjua ‘Ieods °*E§o- 

rchal | uohoyntxns (System of Holy Confession). Athens: Pege Ortho- 

doxou Bibliou, 1960. Pp. 572. 

enics ARCHIMANDRITE MAXIMOS DASKALAKIS, ’Eyzetoidior °E&o- 
Is a Hohoynixns (Handbook of Confession). Athens: Palamari—Kon- 

ao drogianni & Sia, 1959. Pp. 211. 

1 o | 


These are two vitally needed books in the art of Confession and 
id re- are especially useful for Orthodox Confessors in this country. Both 
| have been written by scholarly clergymen who have had the oppor- 
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tunity to teach the course in Holy Confession for many years to their 
students at the famous Patmos Seminary in Greece. The authors sep- 
arately expound and develop the theory and practice of Penance or 
Holy Confession with such clearness and gracefulness within the 
framework of Greek Orthodox reality without disregarding at the same 
time the psychological and social meaning of this sacrament. After a 
short introduction the following subjects are presented albeit differently 
in each book: (1) The Sacraments of the Holy Orthodox Church; 
(2) the conditions or stages of Confession; (3) the meaning of sin; 
(4) the history of the Sacrament of Penance or Confession; (5) the 
Confessor’s personality; (6) the Decalogue and the New Testament 
Law; (7) the Confessors before all ages of Christians; (8) the indi- 
vidual cases of Christians needing special attention by the Confessor. 


I readily recommend both these books to all clergy and laymen. 
The Confessor needs to read them carefully again and again in order 
to absorb them and succeed in attaining the art of Confession. The 
Priest by reading them will prepare himself for the day he is to become 
a Confessor. The Christian needs them for edification, as do the stu- 
dent of theology and Sunday School teacher. These two worthy books 
deserve a wide circle of readers. 

THE Rev. GEORGE J. TSOUMAS 


A. F. CARRILLO DE ALBORNOZ, Roman Catholicism and Reli- 
gious Liberty. Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1955. Pp. 95. 


The notion exists today that the Roman Catholic attitude towards 
religious liberty in this: (a) Concerning policy, when Roman Catholics 
are in the majority, they oppose it or reject it; when in the minority 
they ask for it. (b) Concerning doctrine, they make the distinction 
between “thesis” and “hypothesis.” In the former, when Roman prin- 
ciples can be applied, “error” must not be free to propagate or be 
propagated. Only in the latter, when owing to adverse conditions the 
Roman Catholic principles cannot be imposed, “error’’ is tolerated as 
the lesser evil. 


But this so-called authentic Roman Catholic position of “thesis” 
and “hypothesis” is not held by all Roman Catholic theologians. The 
author attempts to show that another wholly different theory exists 
concerning religious liberty: of universal religious liberty. Those who 
are proponents of it belong to countries having a Roman Catholic 
majority or at least where Protestants are in minority, as in France, 
Belgium, Austria, Portugal, West Germany and even Spain and Italy. 
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Dr. Albornoz brings forth the Biblical, theological, and philosophi- 
cal arguments of these supporters of universal religious liberty within 
the Roman Catholic Church and the nature, sphere and limitations of 
religious freedom. 


The new theory has not been checked or condemned officially by 
the Roman Catholic Church. ‘Probably,’ deducts the author, “because 
the present controversy among Roman Catholic theologians is not suf- 
ficiently ripe for making a final decision.” 


Finally, the author makes a comparison of Roman Catholic and 
Ecumenical statements on religious liberty and finds “the doctrinal ac- 
cord .. . highly satisfactory.” His conclusion: when the new theory 
becomes the official attitude of the Church, then a practical agreement 
with the Roman Catholic Church on the real exercise of religious lib- 
erty in all countries will be possible. The author, who is a former 
Roman Catholic theologian and knows the subject he is writing about 
(this is attested by his extensive Roman Catholic bibliography and 
notes), sincerely hopes that the time is not as far away, as many be- 
lieve, for such an agreement. To all who are students of religious lib- 
erty and especially to those who are a religious minority in Roman 
Catholic countries, this study is highly recommended. 


THE Rev. GEORGE J. TSOUMAS 


ANDREAS S. IOANNOU, Byzantine Frescoes of Euboea. Vol. 1: 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries. Athens: Ed. ““Zygos,” 1959. 
Pp. xx, 100 illustrations, and one map. 


This beautiful edition consists mainly of the 100 illustrations of 
wall-paintings from ten churches in the central part of the island of 
Euboea. The accompanying text, written in both Greek and English, 
is very brief, consisting of an Introductory Note at the beginning of 
the book and of a List (and brief description) of the Churches at the 
end. The frescoes presented in this volume are good specimens of 
Byzantine religious art during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
in Euboea. Mr. Ioannou plans to present frescoes from the Euboean 
churches of the post-Byzantine period in a second volume. 


One would have preferred that the book had much more text so 
that one might learn something more about the history of the churches 
and their frescoes, their art, and their similarities with or differences 
from other wall-paintings. But this task calls for a specialist; and 
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Mr. Ioannou readily confesses that he is not a specialist. This book is 
only the product of his great love for Euboea and its Byzantine art. 
Nevertheless, the result of this love has proved a worthwhile achieve- 
ment: It has resulted in a beautiful collection of representative speci- 
mens of Byzantine frescoes from Euboea, an important contribution 
to the study of Byzantine art in Greece. 


The frescoes appearing in this volume are conventional and tradi- 
tional in theme, artistic manner and execution, not differing much from 
the known Byzantine style. However, many of them display strong 
personal qualities of the unknown individual artists who painted the 
pictures. This is especially true with respect to some “portraits” which, 
through their artistic form and disposition, speak eloquently of the 
feelings and spirituality of the persons portrayed, and present them as 
vivid individual characters: Without losing anything of their trans- 
cendental spiritual function or their typified conventional form, these 
persons are also shown as living individuals with human properties. 
This proves that, while the unknown artists retained the tradition and 
conventionality of Byzantine art, yet sometimes they could not help 
but exhibit their strong personal artistic conceptions and taste, and even 
intrude with their names. In fact, the painter of the frescoes of one 
church (that of Transfiguration in Pyrgi) made himself known through 
his initials (X. I. B.) appearing in the founder’s inscription. 


But, what primarily transpires through this book is the saintly spirit 
of the Orthodox Christian world, a spirit ascending and uplifting, 
powerful though ascetic, relieving and strengthening. The art, though 
a very important factor, is only a supporting element to the all- 
consuming inner fire of the believing Christian souls who painted those 
frescoes and of the people for whom they were painted. 


Costas M. PRoussis 


For Better Teaching: Teacher Training Manual for Orthodox Church 
Schools (Bulletin of Orthodox Christian Education, Vol. Il, 
No. 2, Summer 1959). Nyack, New York: Orthodox Christian 
Education Commission. Pp. 132. 


This teacher’s manual has been long in the making and its ap- 
pearance is a highly welcome event. Now Sunday School Teachers and 
Church School Teachers can use a manual published in English which 
has been made possible through the joint efforts and cooperation of 
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Orthodox brethren of several national jurisdictions and through the 


financial support of the Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs and the 
Russian Theological Fund. 


The manual is conveniently and usefully divided into two main 
sections: ““What a Teacher Must Know” and ‘How to Teach.” It is 
thus valuable as a guide to the content of instruction as well as a guide 
to methods of classroom instruction. 


The Rev. Stephan Sedov writes the Introduction, explaining to the 
teacher how to use the manual (pp. 3-7). Rev. Alexis Kniaseff gives a 
very useful “Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament” (pp. 7- 
17), while Dr. Vaselin Kesich does a similar job in his “The New 
Testament; Outline for the Study of the Life of Christ” (pp. 18-43). 
Rev. Eusebius A. Stephanou writes a very valuable and concise “‘Out- 
line of Dogmatic Theology” (pp. 44-65) and the Very Rev. Alexander 
Schmemann gives us a fairly detailed and penetrating survey of litur- 
gical theology in his chapter “The Orthodox Worship” (pp. 65-102). 
Rev. Constantine Volaitis gives us a very brief and really inadequate 
descriptive bibliography of the “History of the Orthodox Church” 
(pp. 103-108). In the case of this article, the reader is urged to con- 
sult Rev. Dean Timothy Andrews’ The Eastern Orthodox Church: 
A Bibliography (New York: Greek Archdiocese Publication Depart- 
ment, 1957, pp. 79), which will be of much more practical use. 


The section on “How to Teach” (pp. 108-130) breaks down into 
four study group outlines: (1) “The Pre-School Child”; (2) “The 
Young Primary Child”; (3) “The Junior Child”; (4) “The Early Teen 
Agers’; and into “Teaching by Telling”; “Teaching by Showing”; 
“Teaching by Doing”; ‘Teaching by Group Planning and Action’; 
“Teaching by Group Thinking”; and “Introducing Our Children to 
Life in the Church.” The material, though unsigned, has been com- 
piled by the Executive Secretary of the Orthodox Christian Education 
Commission, Mrs. Sophie Koulomzin. 


This excellent Orthodox Teacher’s Manual should be in the hands 
of every Orthodox Sunday School Teacher, no matter what his na- 
tional jurisdiction or previous preparation. With the proper guidance 
of the individual pastor, this manual can go a long way in helping 
improve our Orthodox Sunday School and Church School situations 


JOHN E. REXINE 


CONSTANTINE CAVARNOS, Anchored in God. Athens: Astir 
Publishing Company, 1959. Pp. 230. Illustrated. $3.00. 
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The monastic community of Mount Athos —or the Holy Moun. 
tain, as Athos is universally known among the Orthodox — is the theme 
of this beautifully illustrated and well written book. 


Dr. Cavarnos, whose varied interests in philosophy, religion, aes- 
thetics and Byzantine hagiography in particular have characterized his 
professional work, was admirably equipped to attempt an assessment 
of the life, art and thought prevailing on Athos today. Three journeys 
to Athos and intimate contact with monks — both those living within 
one of the 20 sovereign monasteries and those attached to one of the 
latter’s dependencies, a skete, or a kelli— afforded him ample oppor- 
tunity to observe monastic life as it is lived at present on the Mountain. 
More important, the close intimacy that he succeeded in establishing 
with many of those who had retreated from ‘‘the world” enabled him 
to delve into the fundamental question of why a person should choose 
to withdraw from the world in the first place. 


The title of the book summarizes the answers given to the author to 
that last question. A strong sense of sin, the impermanence and hence 
insignificance of temporal life, a strong desire for salvation and a 
happy, eternal after-life— all these the author was told repeatedly 
were dominant motives that sent such men to seek union with God here 
and now. Their whole life, as the author describes it, seems to be at- 
tuned to such a pursuit. Even the most trivial activity in the monk’s 
daily life bears the mark of the terrific force that such a unity of pur- 
pose exerts upon it. 


Life on Athos remains simple, in a material sense (even though the 
tractor has made an appearance in one of the monasteries (and elec- 
tricity in three — though the latter in name only since the generators 
keep breaking down) and intensely spiritual. Humility and self- 
abnegation still characterize the individual monk; also the love of God 
which he so intensely seeks. Significantly, the last he expands to em- 
brace the whole of mankind, cultivating thus a warm, brotherly feeling 
toward all men he may come into contact with, whether monk, pilgrim 
or just plain visitor — a fact which may shed some light on the springs 
of the famous Athonite hospitality. 


Athos is not a thriving community at the moment. The present 
monastic population is estimated at approximately 2,000 by the author. 
This is a serious decline from a population of nearly 7,500 at the begin- 
ning of this century. 


“How to stop this unfortunate trend towards a decrease of the 
monastic population of Athos,” says the author, “is the biggest and 
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most vital problem that now concerns many Athonite monks.” The 
fact, however, that such a depletion in the monastic population did 
occur several times before in the thousand-year-old history of the com- 
munity seems to give solace to those there. 


“They believe,” the author reports, “that this unique Pan-Orthodox 
democracy of monks will continue to exist until the end of time.” And 
this, too, is a reflection of the fierceness of their faith in the righteous- 
ness of their goal. 


MICHAEL CHOUKAS 
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